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WHICH IS THE WINNEK? 



CHAPTER I. 

AUNT PHILLY's STORY, NOT TO BE SKIPPED. 

* Ecce anus, in mediis residens annosa puellis 

Sacra facit Tacitae, non tamen ipsa tacet.' — Ovid. 

The explanation which I am about to give of 
certain interesting particulars connected with 
the two families, in the language of Aunt 
Philly, took place with numerous interruptions, 
from shortness of breath on the old lady's part ; 
for these walks of hers were wonderful things 
for condition, much more valuable too as a 
means of communication than of progression to 
most people. I knew Aunt Philly myself, 
well, and have enjoyed many a cross-country 
gossip with her ; her remarks, trite and caustic, 
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received additional effect from her shortness of 
breath, which seemed to make them more 
trenchant than ever; and she occasionally sat 
on a stile, or pulled up on a ridge, which she 
preferred to the furrow from its dryness, long 
enough to indulge in a little story, less 
remarkable for its delicacy than its wit ; but 
Aunt Philly was a lady of another generation 
than our own, and not the less a lady on 
that account. 

* Your father's uncle, my dear — ^my eldest 
brother,* said she, upon this occasion, pulling 
up in the middle of a thirty-acre grazing field, 
* was a gentleman — a gentleman every inch of 
him. I don't mean to say that your father and 
Stafford are not so ; but yOur great-uncle was 
so pre-eminently above all men of his day; 
and the word then had a very peculiar signi- 
fication. You know he was alive at the 
Declaration of American Independence ; and 
had seen and heard the great Lord Chatham. 
He was a young man of fashion at the time of 
the French Revolution ; in Parliament with 
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Pitt, and one of his stanchest supporters. 
He was an opponent of Charles James Fox in 
the House, at the card-table, and at New- 
market. He was one of the great English 
shopkeepers, as Napoleon chose to call us, 
who was in Paris during the peace of Amiens. 
He and Mr. Addington were kicked out 
together — the one out of office, and the other 
out of Paris; neither the one nor the other 
ever forgave Buonaparte. He had a very 
excellent property, my dear Evelyn ; and if 
you look round you will see the greatest part 
of it, as I told you. This parish and Spring 
Vale belonged to him. When he retired to 
live upon it, he was in an unfortunate position. 
He was too honest and independent to make 
a London courtier, and too refined and extra- 
vagant for a country gentleman.* Here she 
sighed. 

*My poor brother had no more idea of 
expense, my dear, than you have.* 

^Than I, aunt? I'm sure I'm not extra- 
vagant.' 

B 2 
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* Very good, my dear child, then you're the 
first of the family ; and as you'll have little 
enough, it's a fortunate circumstance. How- 
ever, to be a gentleman in those days, a man 
must have had money or credit ; and I rather 
think the credit gave him the better title 
of the two. My brother had both, and got 
on very well for a certain time. He was quite 
the great man at Newmarket and at the clubs ; . 
gave the best dinners in London ; was an 
intimate friend of the Prince, though his 
opponent in politics, and his rival in Sevres 
china. He had a very handsome wife, to 
whom he was scrupulously polite in society, 
and by whom he was terribly bored at home. 
In the county he was everybody and everything. 
He had a quantity of racehorses, nasty things, 
which ate up all his money ; and the county 
foxhounds, which did the same with his time. 
He stood three contested elections, and success 
cost him fifty thousand pounds ; the beaten 
candidate, Lord Ballotbox, never lived in 
England afterwards. Everybody said he was 
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the most honourable man alive. I suppose he 
was. I never heard the opinion of his trades- 
people ; but he never examined an account, 
and never paid one until he was obliged. He 
was an excellent shot, I have heard, and 
swordsman ; for you know, my dear, it was 
considered quite right in those days to make a 
god of your ill-temper, and sacrifice human 
victims to him. I don't think he ever officiated 
as high-priest ; at least, I never knew of it, if 
he did. Do you know what a mortgage is, 
Evelyn?' said the old lady, suddenly moving 
from the ridge on which she had been standing, 
and starting at a very fair pace again for 
eighty ; * do you know the meaning of a 
mortgage ? ' 

* Yes, aunt ; I believe I do.' 

* I'm very glad to hear it, as it will save me 
the trouble of explaining. Perhaps, too, you 
know what a release is ? ' 

* I think I can guess, if it has reference to 
the mortgage,' said Evelyn. 

*Well, then, after what Sir Reginald Car- 
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rington called a very bad season at Newmarket, 
and the loss of about twenty thousand pounds 
at piquet, he was obliged to raise a mortgage 
on his property ; and to clear the rest, it was 
found desirable to do so upon this very estate 
of Sommerton.' 

Evelyn began to feel considerable interest 
in her aunt's narrative, which hitherto had 
dealt somewhat in generalities. 

* In fact, aunt. Sir Reginald borrowed enough 
money on this property here to pay off every- 
thing he owed elsewhere/ 

* Exactly so ; and to do him justice, I believe 
he fully intended to do so.' 

*But you mean that he never did, or how 
came it in the hands of the Bradfields ? ' 

* I'm coming to that in a minute or two. 
You young people are always impatient. As I 
said, I dare say your uncle had the best of 
intentions, but unfortunately he did not put 
them at that time into execution. The 
mortgage too (I don't understand much about 
such things), as I was told, was of a peculiar 
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character. At all events. Sir Reginald by 
paying the debt upon it, was to be allowed to 
redeem the property within a given time, or 
the Sommerton Estate was to be forfeited to 
the mortgagee. I hope you understand that, 
my dear ? 

* It so happened that about this time there 
appeared in the neighbourhood a man whom 
nobody knew, and men, like my brother, 
didn't care to know. He was neither a 
courtier, nor a sportsman, nor a gambler, nor 
a gentleman, but he was rich ; and by some 
means the property got into his hands by the 
death of the original mortgagee, I believe, who 
was an acquaintance of my brother. This 
man's name was Bradfield. He was said to 
be a mill-ovmer, and a grasping, clever man, 
who had made his way from the lowest round 
of his own ladder to the top of it, by great 
exertions and care. In the course of time he 
began to innovate ; he built up cottages here 
and there ; he built part of the present house ; 
he laid out grounds ; above all things he dis- 
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covered iron and set up furnaces ; and all the 
world, who was not in the secret, congratulated 
Sir Reginald on the improvement of his 
property, and the valuable accession to his 
income. I think, my dear, they mistook the 
first Mr. Bradfield for a bailiff or steward to 
your uncle, who held his tongue about the real 
state of affairs. 

* Then came more troubles and difficulties ; 
and at last a notice or advice from Bradfield's 
lawyer, to remind Sir Reginald that it was 
time to pay off the debt, or that he should 
claim his bond/ 

^ You mean that he should take possession 
of the estate ? * said Evelyn. 

* I do, my dear.' 

*And that's how the Bradfields became 
squires, is it, aunt ? ' 

* It's not an uncommon mode now-a-days. 
If that was all, I don't know that we could 
blame them.' 

* It sounds hard,' said Evelyn, thinking of the 
misconduct of the parvenu. 
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- * It is hard ; but then the children are to 
suffer for the sins of the father/ said Miss Car- 
rington, thinking of somebody else. * However, 
in the present case, it was fully believed that 
your uncle had paid the money, interest and 
principal, into the hands of this very Bradfield 
or his lawyer ; that he had, or ought to have had, 
a release, and that the estate had lapsed un- 
justly. In fact, my dear, that this property is 
no more the property of the family who hold it 
than of Job Fletcher or Mr. Nurse.' 

*But where is the release, aunt?' said the 
young lady, with much acuteness and apprecia- 
tion of the merits of the case. 

*Well, this is the difficulty; and you must 
listen a little longer.' 

*Go on, aunt; oh! pray go on; Fve never 
heard the true account of this business be- 
fore.' 

The old lady sat down on another stile, and 
recommenced : — 

* It so happened, about this time, that Sir 
Reginald won a very large sum of money, and 
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he confided to his friends, and to me, his inten- 
tion and capability of satisfying the demands 
upon him, and resuming his powers in Sommer- 
ton Lordship. It was a good many thousand 
pounds ; but gentlemen played and betted high ; 
and I think everybody rejoiced in our good 
fortune. 

* On a particular day, considerably within the 
time (for your uncle was dead before the ex- 
piration of the mortgage, or whatever the 
lawyers call this sort of bond), the old gentle- 
man, for he was no longer a young man, though 
still a gay one, started for Patcham. It was 
supposed that he was to pay up the money due, 
and to receive whatever papers were necessary 
to constitute his release.' 

* And didn't he do so, aunt ? If he had the 
money his pride, as well as his interest, would 
have made him do so. It must have broken 
his heart to have seen his property in the hands 
of this miserable tradesman.' 

* It's a more wholesome pride that prevents it 
from getting there. There does not seem to 
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have been much doubt that he started with the 
money, and for that purpose.' 

* And did not he fulfil it ? Oh ! surely, surely, 
aunt, he must have done so.' 

* My good girl, I, for one, firmly believe that 
he did. But you've heard the story of my poor 
brother's death, Evelyn, hundreds of times;' 
and here the old lady's voice faltered, and her 
dim eyes filled with tears. It was on that night 
that he was seizied with paralysis, and never 
spoke afterwards. His wife had been dead 
some years before.' 

* And the servants ? Was there no one to 
say anything ? ' Evelyn asked, with much 
anxiety. 

*None, my dear. The servants gave their 
account, but could tell nothing of any papers or 
moneys received or paid. There was a trial, in 
which your father's guardian, and the executors 
of the will, endeavoured to show that the money 
had been paid ; but they failed for want of 
evidence.' 

* And what was the evidence. Aunt Philly ? 
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These people can't know of such things; or 
could they retain it so unjustly?* • 

*I have no great opinion of Abel Bradfield, 
my dear, and I know nothing of his children; 
but the circumstances were suspicious. 

* Gentlemen posted everywhere in those days. 
Your uncle was an exception on most occasions. 
He usually rode on horseback, even to town, 
with relays of horses all the way. This day he 
ordered his carriage, and with one servant and 
a pair of posters he started. He reached 
Patcham, the carriage was put up, and he went 
out on foot into the town. On his return to 
the hotel he ordered out his carriage. He was 
always late, and he did not start till it was 
already dark, intending, we concluded, only to 
reach home for dinner. On the road, which 
was then a bad cross-country road, and but 
little frequented, the carriage was stopped by 
three men ; the post-boy was lifted off his horse 
at once, with a blow ; the servant was threatened 
with instant death, and ordered to stand by the 
horses, while a man, masked, stood with a 
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cocked pistol over him. My poor brother had 
time to fire one pistol, which did Dot take effect, 
when he was knocked down by a bludgeon, and 
himself and the carriage rifled of all its contents. 
The linings were cut, and the recovered post- 
boy, who was suspected of knowing something 
about it, was replaced upon his horse. The 
servant, half dead with alarm, who gave us this 
account, placed my poor brother inside, in a 
state of insensibility, and so they returned to 
the Manor House. Your uncle lived many 
months, but he never recovered his senses, and 
died imbecile. The shock and the blow to- 
gether produced a species of paralysis, from 
which he never rallied.' 

*And was nothing done, aunt; nothing? 
Poor papa and Stafford ! ' 

* There was a trial and an appeal, but the 
result was the same in both courts ; it gave us 
no courage to proceed.' 

* And no means were left for my father or 
Stafford ever again to get the property ! ' 

* None, my dear. Your father was almost as 
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extravagant in his young days as his uncle, 
from whom he inherited the property and the 
baronetcy; besides which he never had the 
chance. Sir Reginald had raised about twenty 
thousand pounds on it, and five times that sum 
would not have bought it back again from old 
Bradfield.' 

^ And this will all belong to that young Mr. 
Bradfield, Lord Mentmore's friend, whom I met 
last year at Lady Sarah's ? ' demanded Evelyn, 
sorrowftiUy enough. 

^ It happens that it will not, for it is all 
settled on the daughter, that young woman 
we met going into Mrs. Giles's. It's a fine 
property, and a very valuable one ; too much so 
for a girl.' Here Aunt Philly sat down on a 
convenient stile. 

* Why so, aunt ? ' 

* They never get married for themselves, my 
dear ; or if such a thing was likely, it would be 
impossible to persuade them of it.' 

' I think that Ellen Bradfield looks as if 
she never meant to be married for anything 
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else. Do you know, aunt, I'll tell you some- 
thing/ 

' Well, my child/ said the old lady, affection- 
ately, and flourishing her stick for a last attempt. 
* Well, my child?' 

* There's something very attractive about 
Miss Bradfield.' 

* Humph ! ' said Aunt Philly, evidently dis- 
appointed, and jumping up again. 

* There is indeed, aunt ; and she's so ladylike- 
looking, as well as so pretty. Stafford or papa 
would say she shows a great deal of quality/ 

* Then she's the only one of that school that 
ever did. Proserpine was a beauty, indeed, 
although from below stairs ; but then she was 
the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, both per- 
sons of condition, and chose to marry beneath 
her. She became the mother of the Furies, a 
proper punishment for a mesalliance' 

At this moment the gate turning into the 
field from the road, and which led directly from 
the village of Spring Vale to that of Sommerton, 
opened, and a fine-looking young man, on a 
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good-looking horse, rode into it. He must pass 
within a few feet of the ladies to get to a bridle 
gate, by which he would reach the horseway to 
Sommerton. 

^ This looks like a gentleman, at all events ; 
who's this ? ' inquired the aunt. 

Her niece did not answer immediately, but 
continued to look at the advancing figure, with 
rather a heightened colour. 

* Is it anyone I know, my dear ? ' continued 
Aunt Philly, mistrusting her own eyes, very 
properly. 

* I rather think not, aunt — it looks like young 
Mr.Bradfield.* 

* Speak out, my dear — Mr. who ? ' 

Aunt Philly was suddenly deaf again; but 
Evelyn, seeing that the gentleman had recog- 
nized her, and that he was too near for her to 
reply, excepting sotto voce^ made no other reply 
to her aunt than that of bowing in a good- 
humoured way to the stranger, who reined up 
his horse, and, after raising his hat not un- 
gracefully, began making inquiries of Miss 
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Carrington, as to her stay in the country — her 
length of visit in town — Lady Sarah, her 
children, her ponies — the absence of frost, and 
the fineness of the day. Violence was done to 
the old lady's feelings at last by a necessary 
introduction, and, after a few more good-natured 
commonplace remarks, Mr. Laurence Bradfield 
took his leave. 

'And that's young Bradfield, is it?' 

* Yes ; that's Mr. Abel Bradfield's only son.' 
*And he's just been returned for Plump- 
ton?' 

All this was rather a soliloquy of Miss Car- 
rington's than expecting any answer. 

* You said so, aunt, yourself this morning — 
you saw it in " The Times." ' 

* Well, I shouldn't be very much surprised 
if he did his duty — ^he looks as if he would. 
And he looks like a gentleman. The first of 
the lot, my dear — the first of the lot ; but it's 
better than being the last, perhaps. The 
Bradfields must go up when the Carringtons 
come down.' 

VOL. n, c 
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To say that Miss Carrington for a moment 
contemplated any such metamorphosis would 
be an untruth. She had a fashion of speaking 
in that manner, and some vagtie notions that 
property did change hands after the lapse of 
centuries; but she regarded it in their own 
case as a very remote contingency. Family 
extinction was argued by her upon the same 
grounds as physical dissolution by other people 
— ^a case for everybody else but her own self; 
but she liked to talk in that way. She did 
not know how near the truth she might have 
been ! she would have indulged in the con- 
templation of no such possibilities with in- 
difference ! 

On the contrary, she was a very likely 
woman to have set to work to mend the 
fractures in the family garment, or prop the 
fortunes of a falling house with her own sixty 
thousand. She would, perhaps not have given 
it to her nephew, but Stafford would undoubt- 
edly have benefited by it, at the expense of 
Evelyn. In truth, the old lady had a great 
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liking for Stafford Carrington, although she 
was not demonstrative of it. 

* My dear, I admire your brother im- 
mensely/ 

* I'm glad to hear it, aunt ; he'd be very 
much flattered/ 

* I don't think he would, for he's a monstrous 
opinion of himself. Still, he's not nearly such 
a fool as he pretends to be/ 

*He reads, you know, aunt — and he might 
have been in Parliament; but he couldn't 
afford it out of his allowance, and he 
didn't wish to put papa to any further ex- 
pense/ 

* I know all that — and that he's not such a 
fool as he might be taken for ; but brains are 
not the fashion, my good girl ; and your brother 
has not strength of mind enough to be a de- 
clared opponent. So he compromises. He 
cultivates the crop, but takes care to nip it 
before it has time to benefit himself or his 
neighbours/ 

Here they reached . the gate of her own 

c2 
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cottage, and Evelyn was about to take leave 
of her aunt. 

*No, no, don't go — come in, and I'll send 
Nurse for your maid ; you can dine here, and 
we'll have your things brought down to the 
cottage. When do those two men come back 
from Newmarket ? * 

* Next week they're expected. There's the 
Saxonby ball, to which we must go. Stafford's 
a steward, and papa makes a point of our going 
from political motives.' 

* Yes, my dear — Whigs and Tories are all 
like flies; there's a honey-pot that will catch 
anybody, if you only know the right mixture, 
and where to hang it.' 

* Stafford ought to succeed papa in the 
county. I don't know whether he will — he's 
scarcely so popular, I think.' 

* It's much to be hoped that he won't, unless 
he can better afford it. The first thing for 
Stafford to do is to marry an heiress — he's 
much more cut out for that than for shaking 
hands with ten-pound freeholders.' 
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' Stafford's shy,' said Evelyn, in an apologetic 
tone. 

* Out of his own class, he is. Your father, 
on the contrary, has managed the county so 
long, that they think there is nothing so plea- 
sant as being overridden, and no one so capable 
of doing it as my nephew.' 

Mr, Nurse was a capital judge of small din- 
ners for two ladies, and his genius did not fail 
him upon this occasion. There was an excellent 
potage, a small piece of salmon, salmis de 
perdreaux, and a pudding au citron; some 
admirable light claret for the young mistress, 
and a couple of glasses of the very best port 
wine for the elderly lady — port that had lost 
all its sweetness, and retained all its colour; 
such as we sometimes hear of as being in 
existence, but which is as rare to meet with 
as American modesty, and as highly valued 
when found. 

The conversation took just that light and 
playful turn which might have been expected. 
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Evelyn talked of her world — her horse, her 
birds, her flowers, her schoolchildren, and her 
past and coming season in town ; Miss 
Carrington enlightened her on the news of 
the county, and the pleasures of a by-gone 
age ; and Eveljm enjoyed the society of her 
aunt above all people — her severity was 
always tempered with judgment, and her 
personal indulgence to the young lady her- 
self was all the more flattering from her 
general expectation of feminine weakness in 
others. 

* And now,' added the honest old woman, 
* your maid is waiting for you, my dear ; and, 
if you stop too late, they'll not let you come 
again. They'll say your old mad aunt has cor- 
rupted you, perhaps; but when you marry, 
mind you are able to promise honestly "to 
love, honour, and to obey your husband," and 
then God will help you to do so. A bed of 
roses can only be bought at a great price, but 
it's worth the money.* 
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And hard, caustic Aunt Philly kissed her 
niece, and let fall a natural tear or two from 
a source that never quite dries up but with 
life — human sympathy. She might have been 
thinking of something a long time ago: who 
can tell? 



CHAPTER II. 

ABEL BRADFIELD AT HOME. 

* Thus always teasing others, always teased, 
His only pleasure is — to be displeased.' — Cowpeb. 

Abel Bradfield was sitting in his room about 
the time of this fine open Christmas weather. 
It was a very cheerful room, indeed the best 
furnished, and most coveted in the house. 
That's why he kept it to himself. It was full 
of the choicest cabinet pictures, — copies, it 
is to be admitted; but excellent copies, and 
the frames were chosen with infinite taste and 
care. It does not happen to such as he, with 
all his wealth, to fall upon originals of great 
masters. A man should be born to a great 
master, just as much as to family plate, or a 
name. The few great exceptions prove no- 
thing but an accidental judgment, and the rule. 
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Not that Bradfield cared so long as his friends 
believed in their originality ; and most of them 
did ; for they believed it to be a hobby, and 
they knew him to be lavish on his own. 

Men are unable to multiply rare editions, 
valuable manuscripts, illuminated missals, — the 
midnight labours of the monastery and the cell. 
So this department was great of its class. 
There were few more expensive collections in 
England than that of Abel Bradfield. Money, 
toil, even personal research had been expended 
upon books of great value. It had served a 
purpose. It had given their owner a character, 
and a position ; and he was occasionally sought 
by men of learning and talent, who were con- 
tent to take the signs of it for its reality. 

In the room in which he now sat, his 
treasures of art were collected about him — a 
mediaeval taste reigned supreme. Only in the 
luxury of his chairs and sofas had he mixed 
modern ease with grandeur and severity of 
style. It was morning, and the sun shone un- 
restricted on the new publications, papers. 
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pamphlets, and handsome writing materials 
with which the tables were covered. It 
streamed in brightly, warmly for the time of 
year, almost upon the fire, through the long 
Gothic windows, revealing the treasures of a 
conservatory into which the room opened on 
the southern side. 

Abel Bradfield sat opposite to the fire. He 
had a book and a paper-knife in his hand. It 
was habitual with him; and having none of 
the tastes of a country gentleman, he adopted 
literature, — ^an excellent substitute, but a rather 
laborious pretence. 

He had a few vexations — most men have; and 
he was endeavouring, as he swung his glasses 
too and fro over his waistcoat, to balance 
the account. His son did not please him. 
There was nothing very remarkable about 
that. Laurence Bradfield always seemed to 
be making light of the heaviest business. 

^11 se moquait de tout le monde.' He 
inherited from the old original manufacturer 
imperturbable independence of' character, and 
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f5poin his mother an equally imperturbable sweet- 
ness of temper. He felt within himself two 
great powers of mind, which had been success- 
ful in his early tests, the one great practical 
value of university distinction. His father 
could make nothing of him. * He wouldn't go 
in for this county when he might have opposed 
those cursed Carringtons with every chance of 
success ; where itself money would have kept 
him, and where his position might have been 
improved; and he would stand for Plumpton, 
where there's nothing in the world to be got 
by it, and where he has no local interest 
whatever.* 

His son was enough to drive anyone mad. 

His wife was more easily managed, and he 
had quite settled the question of the season 
in town. *What the d — 1 could she want in 
town for three months. Six weeks was quite 
enough, and as to lessons in singing, there was 
noise enough, and expense enough, without 
paying Signer Gioco a guinea an hour for 
increasing it ; ' and then Ellen had said nothing 
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about it, so that that might be put to the other 
side of the account. 

Scarsdale was a thorn in his side. Some 
how or other the curate was unapproachable, a 
regular hedgehog, Mocked up in the steel' of 
his regularity, industry, and honesty of purpose. 
* What business had he with such acquaintances 
as Lord Mentmore ; why the d — 1 didn't he 
know his position better in the social scale, 
than to call a man of that sort, " Mentmore ; " 
Mentmore, indeed ! ' and Abel Bradfield felt 
inclined to resent the familiarity as an insult to 
the whole of the aristocracy, of which he was 
most anxious to be considered a member. 

Then came a real grievance. *That scoundrel 
Lushington, who had only about fifteen hundred 
a year, had actually gained his cause, and he 
would have to pull down one hundred yards of 
park wall, because that stupid old fool the 
Chief Baron ruled that it was an encroachment 
on public rights. Whose rights ? I should like 
to know. Those d — d gipsies, I suppose.' 

We can forgive a man for a small portion of 
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irritability under such circumstances. Bradfield 
had no more idea of doing a mischief, or of 
invading public rights than I have ; he only 
considered (what was true), that it would make 
his park wall level and straight, instead of the 
reverse, if he took in a portion of the common 
land on the road side, and as it could do no 
harm to anyone but a set of dirty unprotected 
paupers, who most of them worked for him, what 
could it signify. * Let them sell their donkeys 
if they couldn't afford to buy oats/ So he did 
it, and the result and expense was prodigious. 

But that wasn't all, now he recollected. 
Only last Sunday Lushington and his wife 
and children were in his church, and in his 
curate's pew. *D — the fellow's impudence. 
Who gave him leave to come to his church ? 
Why Scarsdale, to be sure.' And at this point, 
seeing nothing to contradict or abuse but his 
books and his pictures, he got up and rang the 
bell. 

* How came Colonel Lushington in my church 
last Sunday ? ' 
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* Don't know, sir,' said Thomas, rather 
timidly. 

* You never do know anything. Who gave 
him leave to sit in Mr. Scarsdale's seat — the 
vicarage seat ? ' He was accustomed to call it 
the vicarage seat by a sort of euphemy ; for he 
had many times declared that he wanted no 
vicars in his parish, and as the land and houses 
were all his, he had taken care there never 
should be one, 

* Don't know, sir,' said the man, conscious 
of his inability, and of the turpitude of his 
ignorance. 

' Is he in the habit of sitting there ? ' 

*I believe he is, sir; leastways, I've seen 

him most Sundays last summer and autumn, 

while the family was away, sir/ 

* Do you ever touch your hat to him ? ' 
Thomas was a good servant, but a discri- 
minating man; so he always did touch his 
hat, very respectfully, to Colonel Lushington, 
and at once answered, * No, sir.' 

' And I desire you never do, sir; neither you 
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nor any servant of mine. He has done all in 
his power to insult me ; you can go ; and 
desire Mr. Wilson, the churchwarden, to come 
down to me.' 

*Yes, sir;' and Thomas departed on his 
errand. 

Mr. Wilson was not at home, but Mrs. 
Wilson was, and was not long in getting out 
of Thomas the business on which Mr. Wilson 
was wanted by the squire. 

At that moment Mr. Wilson, the church- 
warden, who had been carting manure in his 
yard, entered the house. He was quite as 
great as a churchwarden as Abel Bradfield as a 
squire, and had a great idea of the church's 
privileges and his own powers. He'd have 
been great in an excommunication case. 

* Bless my soul,' said Mr. Wilson, ' what's to 
be done now. This 'uU never do. We can't 
allow the church to suffer 'cos o' these here 
h animosities. I always says, the squire, says 
I, he's a deal o' responsibility ; but the officers 
o' the church! Thomas, bless me, that's 
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another thing. In course I'll go 'down, but we 
can't take cognizance of these private quarrels, 
no how; and so I must just put the squire 
right on that point. There ain't no property in 
pews neither,' 

*My dear,' said Mrs. Wilson, * you'll do 
nothing o' the sort. You'll just recollect you're 
a tenant o' the squire's; and though you do 
pay your rent, the less you have to do with him 
the better. It's no business of yours.' 

* But, my dear — ' 

'There, you just go and finish your business; 
it's nice open weather for it, and you can talk 
church matters over when it's a frost. I'll 
manage the squire.' 

Mr. Wilson was too good a judge of its 
value to waste time. 

* Now, Thomas,' said Mrs. Wilson, pouring 
him out a second glass of home-brewed beer, 
'you run down to Stephen Downing, the 
clerk, and send him to the Hall. ]VIr. Wilson's 
always at Saxonby Market on a Wednesday, 
and he's gone a bit earlier than usual; Ste- 
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phen*s a pig-beaded one, and will stand a 
deal o' drivin';" and with that she dismissed 
Thomas. 

' Please, sir/ said Stephen about balf-an-bour 
afterwards, well-primed with a glass of strong 
ale, with his black coat, which was soon put 
on, and a second day's white neckcloth fresh 
from last Sunday, as he blundered into the 
presence, * I be come down as I heard as you n 
gotten somethin' to say.' 

*Can you tell me why Colonel Lushington 
comes into my church on Sunday?' 

* Belike to say his prayers, sir.' 

* You're just as great a fool as the rest of 
'em.' Stephen Downing stroked his head with 
imperturbable gravity. *I mean what brings 
him there ? ' 

* Mostly it's the jaunty car, but last Sunday 
it was the pony chay.' 

* You great dolt, I mean why doesn't he go 
to his own church ? ' 

*Cos he's so uncommon fond o' Muster 
Scarsdale, I expect. Yes, sir, uncommon nice 
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gentleman he be, to be sure — ^we ain't had such 
'en a curate — ' 

* Who the d — ^I sent for you to tell me what 
sort of a person Mr. Scarsdale is? I want to 
know why he lets Colonel Lushington into my 
church.' 

*Well, sir, I doan't rightly know, but he 
be up at the school now ; this is his day. He 
come every other day — never neglects nobody, 
he doan't.' 

* Now you can go ; and don't sliow your 
face here again till you're sent for.' 

'Thank ye, sir,' said Stephen Downing, the 
parish clerk, and out he went. 

It so happened that old Morton, or Giles, or 
whatever he called himself, was taken worse 
than usual in the Saxonby Union. It was not 
very extraordinary that at his time of life he 
should be ailing, in body or in mind ; but he 
chose to consider it so. It is said that at fifty, 
a man's disposition is but the reflexion of his 
former life; at eighty reflexion must have 
become a photograph. The old man was no 
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less a rascal, than he had been as a young one ; 
and he could no more have died comfortably 
without taking somebody in, than he could 
once have lived without it. He sent for his 
son. The meeting was not a touching one, 
though there were no witnesses to it. It was 
-one of mutual recrimination ; and the mind we 
have seen so feeble, partly real, partly assumed, 
recovered plenty of its brightness and vivacity 
when the steel was present, which drew the 
spark from the flint. Dan Morton himself was 
not a man to mince matters from delicacy of 
feeling; and when they got upon the question 
of Abel Bradfield, whose name had clung pretty 
tenaciously to the old man since Mr. Scarsdale's 
first visit, his son went at once to the points of 
their mutual career, which were personally most 
interesting to him. 

The old man had no idea that he should 
ever live to profit or suffer by anything con- 
nected with his past experiences. Immunity 
makes a man very communicative even on his 
own affairs. It was not, however, without 
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some diflSculty that Dan Morton drew from his 
father, at length, that there was a paper of so 
much importance to them both, and to others 
besides, concealed in Sommerton Hall, that if 
it were only got hold of by the right persons, 
it might make or mar the fortunes and 
jeopardize the safety of more than one in- 
dividual. The old man asserted, besides, that 
the existence of this paper was not known to 
Abel Bradfield, but that the circumstances 
connected with its concealment were ; for that 
his father had died without having had the 
opportunity he sought of placing the papers in 
the hands of the son. 

The next visitor whom he received was 
Mr. Scarsdale, who, in the course of his duties 
was helping the Vicar of Saxonby by going 
down to the union workhouse. Their con- 
versation was of no material importance to the 
reader; it concerned, as far as Scarsdale was 
interested in it, the welfare of old Giles 
Morton's soul; as far as he himself was 
interested, the welUbeing of his body. He 
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couldn't eat the soup, and the meat was alL 
fat. The beer was not fit for a Christian to 
drink, of which body he regarded himself as a 
most important member. The port wine, 
ordered for him by the union doctor, 'hadn't 
got no strength in it no how.' The master was 
always a * routlin' of him about," and the matron 
was always a 'peggin' into him about one 
thing or t'other, just when he wanted to 
go to sleep.' In fact there ' wasn't no peace 
on this side the grave,' to which Mr. Scars- 
dale, with a view to his argument, very justly 
assented. 

* Yes, sir; yes, I knows it — it's a awful thing 
to die, it is ; but a awfuller to live wi' such 
a lot o' folks as these.' 

'But, Morton, it's our duty to bear it in 
this world, or how shall we manage in the 
next?' 

*The next? oh! thank God, we shan't have 
none on 'em there.' Then he referred to the 
tattered paper he had made Mr. Scarsdale read 
at their last meeting ; and now the only thing 
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that would make him die happy was a promise 
that Mr. Scarsdale would see that paper into 
the hands of Abel Bradfield. ' He ought to 
have it, and then he's got it all on his own 
shoulders. And now, sir, if you'd like to 
read a bit, why I always was a friend to the 
church ; never went to meetin', and as to 
them Methodys, they're a bad lot, I fear/ So 
Scarsdale took the paper; and read the Bible 
to old Morton, and went his way; much 
perplexed with his mission, or rather the 
meaning of it. 

The next morning, as was his wont, he found 
himself at the Sommerton school. It was a 
primitive establishment for the advance of 
education. Charming building, capital stove^ 
excellent desks, admirable ventilation, a first- 
rate clock, and a very bad master ; cheap, but 
dear at any price. Mr. Bradfield had no 
sympathy with the movement party in this 
direction. Notwithstanding the poor people 
would get on in spite of their master ; thanks, 
as they said, to their curate, and the squire's 
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daughter. I wonder whether Scarsdale ever 
felt for Ellen Bradfield a tenderer sentiment 
than sincere esteem. At all events he kept 
it to himself; and they worked together the 
better for it. They were there on this identical 
Wednesday, and the door suddenly opened, 
and the squire himself suddenly appeared 
among them. 

When things were going all right,. Abel 
Bradfield felt, like a wholesome frost, very 
desirous of checking them. All this prosperity 
and comfort in his village was decidedly wrong. 
The most irritating thing in the world, was the 
having nothing to complain of. Thank Heaven, 
he had now a real grievance, so that he was 
almost cheerful by the time he reached the 
school house. And when he got there, there 
wasn't even a dirty pinafore. Even little Billy 
Smudge had his hair brushed, and Madge 
Wilfred was not in disgrace. He got answers 
to most of his questions : and there was only 
one naughty little boy, who could not spell 
Constantinople. 
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*rm afraid these children are very trouble^ 
some, Mr. Scarsdale ? ' 

* Not at all/ said the curate, cheerfully. 

* EUeu, your mother desired me to send you 
to the Hali; 

* Did she really, papa ? then FU go directly.* 
And collecting her books and handkerchief; 
and taking leave of Mr. Scarsdale, she left the 
school. 

*I don't think much beyond reading and 
writing is desirable, Mr. Scarsdale, for these 
children/ 

'They're not likely to get it here,' replied 
the curate, with an eye to the besotted school- 
master. 

' I hope not. Schools appear to me to be 
only a part of a clergyman's duty. Have you 
seen Giles lately ? ' 

* Not this morning — he's going on very well.* 
*So much the better. I want his cottage. 

He's a cantankerous, ill-conditioned fellow/ 
' Really ! I'm mistaken then,' said the curate. 
' How so ? ' said the squire. 
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. *I should have thought him one of the very 
best men in the parish.' 

' I'm curious to know your ideas of one of 
the best men in the parish.' 

* Honest, industrious, a good husband and 
father, and regular in his attendance at church/ 

* You attach great importance to the latter 
article of faith.' 

* Undoubtedly,' said Scarsdale, with some 
surprise. 

* Is that the reason that Colonel Lushiugton 
has your permission to sit in the vicarage 
pew?' 

* In his case, I hardly gave it a thought.' 
^Doesn't it occur to you that his parish 

church is the proper place for him and his 
family ? ' 

'I can hardly presume to dictate to him, 
any more than to yourself. Perhaps you 
will do me tlie favour to walk a little way 
with me ; at least, if you wish to discuss that 
question/ 

This w^ quite a new phase in the character 
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of a curate; but as Scarsdale walked towards 
the door and held it open, it was not easy to 
refuse the request. Besides Scarsdale was not 
a man, nor in the humour, to be regarded 
lightly. Mr. Bradfield felt that he had his 
match. 

* Mr. Bradfield/ said the young man, with a 
raised colour, and a certain amount of temper 
even in his voice, * I have been here some time, 
and I never yet took a liberty with you. The 
first at all events has been to prevent your 
taking one with me.' 

Abel Bradfield"s face turned purple, and then 
to an ashy paleness ; violent passion, tempered 
with a sort of reverence, literally deprived him 
of speech. The curate continued, *I have 
thought it undesirable that the squire and the 
clergyman of the parish should condescend to 
recriminations before their parishioners. If you 
have anything to say to me, you can say it here.* 
Still Abel Bradfield held his peace ; until con- 
quering the choking sensation which prevented 
utterance, he said in a low but distinct tone of 
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voice, * You allowed Colonel Lushington to sit 
in the vicarage pew in my church.' 

*I did; but let us understand each other, 
Mr. Bradfield. This is not your church; you 
have surrounded it with a wall, built it out from 
the parishioners and occupiers, and built it into 
your own property — but the church is not 
yours.' 

* Then, sir, to whom, may I ask, does it be- 
long ? ' This was said with a feeble attempt at 
sarcasm ; which, however, like a laced shroud, 
only concealed badly the corpse beneath. 

* It belongs to the vicar, to whom your father 
sold the living for so much money, and whose 
representative I am, by the bishop's appoint- 
ment ; and every labourer in the parish has an 
equal interest in it with yourself.' This speech, 
albeit delivered without violence, was not calcu- 
lated to quiet Abel Bradfield ; nor did it. 

They stood without the wall in question. 
^ *D — you,' said he, raising his stick and 
shaking it — * scoundrel ; ' but there was nothing 
in Scarsdale's face that made a personal attack 
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desirable. * Scoundrel. Choose then, d — you, 
between your friend Colonel Lushington, a 
broken-down spendthrift upon a few hundreds 
a year ; and me, the master of your parish, who 
am able to crush, aye, and who will crush you, 
by G — , before you're a day older.* 

* I have already chosen between a gentleman, 
and one who thus outrages every sense of 
decency. For my own sake I shall see you no 
more, while I remain to perform the duties of 
my office here, unless I can reasonably put down 
your present conduct to the ravings of insanity. 
Before we part, however, let me discharge a 
commission I have received from one Morton 
Giles, or Giles Morton, of Claygate, whom I 
saw yesterday in the Saxonby Union.' Saying 
which, Mr. Scarsdale put his hand into his 
pocket, and began to search for the memoran- 
dum which he had received from the old man. 
He was too intent upon his search to observe 
the terrible change which passed over the face^ 
of Abel Bradfield. Hitherto the trembling lips 
and pale cheek had been the effects of temper, 
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now it had changed to the XXctf/>oy $m of abject 
fear. Scarsdale continued to search, but 
without effect, while the squire held out his 
trembling hand to receive the missive. 

^ I regret to say that I must have mislaid it ; 
but it seemed to be of little or no consequence — ^ 

*Give it me, sir, directly. You have no 
right, sir, to detain it.' 

* Detain it, Mr. Bradfield ; of course not. It 
was a mere open paper, very old and utterly 
valueless, I should imagine. Its contents did 
not interest me, but appeared to be a proposed 
meeting between the late Sir Reginald Car^ 
rington and Mr. Bradfield, for the settlement of 
a debt. It was in the form of a note.' 

* And you pretend to have lost it, sir ? Sir, 
it's a lie, a lie ; if the whole is not a forgery 
between you and that cursed felon.' 

Scarsdale looked at Abel Bradfield, and as 
he looked he saw the light fade from his eyes, 
and he sank fainting, before he could be assisted, 
into a helpless inert mass. 

Scarsdale crossed the road, knocked at the 
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nearest cottage, and said» ^ Mr. Bradfield is 
taken ill ; get some water and go over to him 
with some of the neighbours. Send down to 
the Hall immediately. I'm going on Mr. Wil- 
son's pony to Saxonby, and will send over Dr. 
Probewell directly.' And he did so. 

The first person that passed along the village 
after the curate, on that eventful morning, was 
Job Fletcher. As he was thinking of nothing, 
it gave him time to observe external objects, 
and the first thing of peculiar interest that 
caught his eye, was a clean envelope without 
any address, and unsealed. I do not think that 
Job's conscience would have been at all nice, 
had the reverse been the case; but in the 
present circumstances he was only acting the 
part of a prudent person, in looking to see to 
whom it belonged. Job was not a man of much 
learning, and with difficulty made out the two 
proper names, with which he was most familiar, 
Carrington and Bradfield. Then came the 
question as to which of the two the paper itself 
appertained, or whether to either of them. 
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While he was thus debating within himself 
what to do with his newly-found incumbrance, 
and whether he might not as well let it lie 
where it was, old Master Robson happened to 
pass by on his way to the blacksmith, to 
whom Job at once referred. No man likes to 
admit that he can neither read nor write; so 
Master Robson went through the ceremony of 
looking it well over upside down, and then 
returned it to the finder ; remarking that, ' folks 
worn't much in the way o' these new faugled 
writings in his days ; for his part he didn't see > 
no good in it.' But if he gave nothing else, he 
parted with some sound advice, when he heard 
from Job the mighty parties wKbm it concerned. 
* Bradfield, Carrington ; ah ! Job, them's great 
folk any how ; I'd take it home to the missus, 
if I was you, she knows a bit about 'em, more 
nor you and me, Job.' 

And so it came that the paper fell into the 
hands and workbox of Mrs. Job Fletcher. 

If there were no other advantage to be met 
with in seeking council in difficulty from the 
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wife of your bosom, there is one at least, — one 
undeniable chance of efficient help. She is 
quite certain to take a different view of any 
matter from yourself, if she be a true woman ; 
and you thus get two sides of the question 
critically reviewed. Indeed, to argue back- 
wards, this may be one sound reason why she is 
imbued with this spirit of determined contra- 
diction, upon subjects of but ordinary interest. 
Married life truly in this respect appears to be 
not unlike the influence of the sun and moon 
upon the tides. When distinctly opposed to 
one another, the ¥rife has the best of it ; but 
when they unite their forces for great objects, as 
the sun and moon at the change and fall of the 
latter, then they are irresistible, like the spring 
tides, and carry everything before them. This 
passage had better be forgotten by unmarried 
men. 



CHAPTER in. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. 

* Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honour.' 

Shakespbabb, Henry VIII. 

The sudden illness of a great man usually 
causes considerable emotion. As the Bradfields 
were far the richest people in that neighbour- 
hood, and as Abel Bradfield took care to keep up 
a sort of mystery in connection with his enormous 
wealth, no sooner was it known that he had been 
taken suddenly ill, and that old Dr. Probewell 
had been sent for, than every sort of conjecture 
was afloat in Saxonby. Some prognosticated 
paralysis, some apoplexy, some an overdose of 
truffles, and the least charitable incipient mania. 
As he scrupulously avoided, for himself and his 
family, all association with his neighbours, not 
much reliance could be placed upon any of these 
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suggestions; but on one subject they were 
unanimous — that whenever he was taken, he 
would not be missed, and there seemed very 
little doubt which way he would go. Scarsdale 
was not an accessible person to gossip ; and 
though a cheerful, good-humoured fellow, and 
fond enough of society, he managed, with great 
dexterity (forgive the pun), to keep Saxonby at 
arm's length. In this he was aided by his 
independence of it ; and excepting by occasional 
assistance to the vicar and his curate, more 
especially at the Union workhouse, he kept well 
aloof from any parochial business which might 
bring him officially into closer intimacy. 

They were a scandal-loving set, those mem- 
bers of the Saxonby coteries. I speak advisedly, 
as rising members, who are about to give flight 
to a vivid imagination, are apt to say, on the 
subject of coteries. Never was a respectable 
town of four or five thousand inhabitants so full 
of them. Politics, of course, divided them, but 
into two parties only. Religious zeal took a 
wider range. There were the high, the low, 
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and the grand old orthodox, headed by Parrott, 
the bookseller, who never saw much good in a 
parson who didn't play his rubber every night, 
and cherish a reputation for carving. There 
was Mrs. Tailby, the widow of an East Indian 
colonel, who associated with nobody ; she had 
seven tolerably good-looking daughters and four 
sons, who had never been seen since fifteen. 
They were all somewhere in the Himalayas, a 
terra incognita to the people of Saxonby. Oncfe 
a year she took a fly and paid a round of coun- 
try visits ; once a year she dined at the Manor 
House, was welcomed at any balls or mixed 
parties in the neighbourhood, had been in com- 
pany with Miss Bradfield somewhere, which she 
took care should be known, and considered her- 
self, for these reasons, one of the county. This 
was quite a sufficient reason for not knowing 
the town. The two lawyers were, of course, 
not on friendly terms. One was, as we know, 
the confidant of great men ; he kept their 
secrets, distributed their patronage, and received 
their rents. The other was a pettifogger, great 
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at county courts, and among insolvent farmers 
and tradesmen ; much given to brandy-and- 
water, and affecting the taps and commercial 
rooms of the public-houses on market day. The 
former, Mr. Darville, condescended to Mrs. 
Tailby, and gave her an occasional dinner at his 
house at Spring Vale. The latter led a des- 
perate and forlorn hope of apothecaries, oflSce- 
clerks, bank managers, and stray sheep of every 
description. There was also a coterie of swell 
haberdashers, saddlers, booksellers, and others, 
who really enjoyed themselves, and were the 
only people who did so. They had heavy whist 
parties, oyster suppers, supported race meetings, 
and stuck to business when it did not interfere 
with pleasure. Such was the town of Saxonby, 
and the sudden illness of Mr. Bradfield fell like 
a big stone into a small pond, whose circular 
ripples extended to its very edges. 

There was nothing to be got out of Mr. Scars- 
dale. Even Dr. Probewell only arrived at the 
fact that, in the course of conversation with the 
curate, he had suddenly become pale, and sub- 
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sequently faint. As to the exciting cause, that 
worthy practitioner was as much in the dark as 
his fellow-townsmen. 

*Well, Brand/ said Mr. Parrott, popping 
into the bookseller's back parlour, just to look 
at the paper, *so Mr. Bradfield's pretty well 
again ; it wasn't much, after all ; he'd been look- 
ing up at some trees, that were marked to come 
down, on an empty stomach, and got a bit 
giddy.' 

' Looking up at some trees ? ' rejoined Brand, 

* Yes ; so I should think, — his family tree, you 
mean. Bless your heart, man, the old failing : ' 
and here the old librarian tapped his own head, 
with a view to test its soundness, perhaps. 

* No, no ; of course old Probewell don't say 
anything about it ; but my wife's cousin was a 
governess with their most intimate friends, the 
MacAdamses, of Liverpool. They don't talk 
about such things, but you may depend upon 
it, it comes out sooner or later.' 

It would hardly be thought that the women 
could have been personally affected by this 
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question. They were ; and its connection with 
the Saxonby ball was the immediate link be- 
tween cause and effect. 

The ladies of the family had never been 
exclusive nor mysterious. Mrs. Bradfield was 
too good-natured and simple-minded; Ellen 
Bradfield had too much good sense. By her 
behaviour, she might have been mistaken for 
the purest aristocrat, so unpretending, so un- 
ostentatious was she in all things. Evelyn 
Carrington was not more easily served, or more 
popular amongst her employes of every sort. 
If things were not quite good enough for her 
taste, she never hurt people's feelings by saying 
so ; and, though fond of her own way, could 
never have been accused of being ' fine.' 

*0h! dear; gracious goodness! what would 
have become of us if the old Tartar had died ? 
And they say he's had a fit, don't they. Miss 
Timmins ? ' said Miss Sarsnett, the milliner. 

* Yes, ma'am ; something of that sort,' replied 
the poor little workwoman. 

* So very unlucky, just before the ball ! But 
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I believe they always have three attacks of that 
sort of thing, don't they, my dear, before 
death?' 

*Yes, raa'am, I believe they do,' said Tim- 
mins, whose love was divided pretty equally 
between Evelyn and Ellen, and her good- 
natured employer, Miss Sarsnett, and who was 
terribly cut up at the prospect held out to her. 

* Did you hear what it was ? ' asked the mis- 
tress. 

*They did say something about poison — 
accidental, of course, I mean.' 

* Poison? Nonsense, my dear; who could 
have told you such a thing? People never 
recover after poison, you know ; and I heard he 
was better. Mrs. Rigby, who goes there charring, 
says he's nearly well, only in a worse temper 
than ever. So I hope it's all right; for what- 
ever shall I do with these expensive flowers, if 
Miss Bradfield don't take half. And I believe 
she'd buy that violet moire if she saw it ; it's 
such a lovely colour.' 

Miss Sarsnett's mind was set at rest for the 
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present, by the arrival of the handsome carriage 
that very afternoon. The ladies declared Mr. 
Bradfield to be quite well again; and Miss 
Bradfield took away heaps of artificial flowers, a 
pair of Limerick lace ruffles, and a collar ; and 
ordered the violet moire antique to be made up 
by poor Timmins. It was the first time she 
had ever been honoured by such an order, and 
both the good souls, mistress and maid, vowed 
to do their best for their patroness. 

I do not know whether my readers are anxious 
about a ball and its results — and it had some — 
or it would not be described in these pages; 
but, before we come to it, although near at 
hand, we have still something to delay us on 
the road. 

How very little Londoners, and men con- 
demned to toil in large cities, know of the real 
uses of a Sunday morning in the country. 
The bright cheerful look of the morning — for 
statistically Sunday is a fine day — invites the 
good to that House in which, if he or she 
must show his or her best clothes and new 
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bonnet, they desire to offer their thanks and 
praises for past, and to pray for fresh, bounties. 
But as all are not of the good, there are plenty 
who like to lie in bed, while the missus pre- 
pares the little ones for the Sunday-school, and 
the bit of meat and the pudding for the 
bakehouse. The careless and the idle, not the 
indolent, are drawn forth into the balmy morn- 
ing, to have a little outing, now that there are 
no wages to be got, and the beer-house is shut 
up. These are the gentlemen with whom 
philanthropists sympathize. 

There are plenty of these in every country 
village: and Sommerton was no exception to 
the rule. Amongst these innocents might be 
numbered an old acquaintance — Dan Morton. 
Having worked all the week, as he chose to 
suppose, in a furnace, he liked * a bit o' natur ' 
on Sunday. If he had only taken to a bit o' 
natur' on that day, I don't know that it would 
have damaged him nor anybody else. Example ! 
say you. Well : just examine the question. 
There is no doubt about the field-work being 
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bad, if it leads others, with less fixed principles, 
as he would have said, to follow in his wake. 
But if he had gone to church on the other 
hand, I for one believe that his example would 
have been even worse than by staying away. 
Indeed, when a man is thoroughly bad, it's 
difficult to say where he will not do mischief. 
But Dan Morton cared nothing about ' natur'. 
It was a fine Sunday morning, just after 
Christmas ; Lord Mentmore had been down to 
Silvermere distributing beef and blankets, and 
was just come back again; for this eventful 
ball had not yet come off in consequence of 
some great national contre-temps^ such as the 
death of the Mayor of Saxonby. Dan Morton 
had watched several of his acquaintance go by 
his window, manifestly to church. There was 
no mistaking the neat bonnets, the smooth 
hair, the red cloaks, the white smock-frocks, 
and the tidy prayer-books in the hands of the 
women, wrapped round with a white, but 
rather strong-looking pocket-handkerchief, as 
if to guard it from harm. Mr. Scarsdale had 
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long gone on his way; and pretty little Mrs. 
Job Fletcher came smiling by with a child in 
each hand, to pick up the eldest at the school 
at the corner. Then the bell began to toll; 
then it stopped. The gay little street was 
quiet ; it was duller than ever with its well- 
built cottages and mortared walls ; and by way 
of enlivening it, Mr. Daniel Morton sallied 
forth. 

Oh ! ye who sally forth on Sunday morning 
in all the panoply of glossy hats, cleanly 
gloves, and highly-polished philanthropy, do 
not expend your sympathies upon the vrrong 
people. The good, and honest, and painstaking, 
the people whom a holiday would not hurt, 
rather like to say their prayers But the 
dissolute, and dishonest, and frivolous, adopt 
your sentiments on the subject of rest, and 
proclaim their ' Sabbath ' by a tenfold exercise 
of the devil's work. Impressed then with a 
very strong opinion that there were 'sermons 
in stones and good in everything,' but not 
expressing it quite in that language, he sought 
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young Job Fletcher, who had not gone to church 
with Nanny, and declared his conviction that 
* Parsons and they chaps was meant for the 
women, as didn't work on other days, but that 
there was more rest in a pipe o' shag than in 
the longest sermon as ever wor' preached/ 
Job was indeed much of his way of thinking, 
but had not yet arrived at a suflScient pitch of 
courage to say so. He slipped himself into his 
old shooting-jacket over his Sunday shirt, and, 
having made himself look as commonplace and 
dirty as he well could at so short a notice, he 
prepared to accompany his comrade. 

They were not long before they were sitting 
on a gate, or lounging over it, smoking away, 
and spitting, as if their lives depended upon it, 
for it was not the time of year for lying down 
in a hedge-row and smoking leisurely. The 
celebrated pointer, which did duty for a sheep- 
dog, by the curtailment of his stern, was their 
companion. He had already had a surreptitious 
turn-up with a rabbit in a hedge-row, which 
had just escaped death by a sudden dis- 
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appearance in a bole ; and he was now stealthily 
drawing upon birds in the ditch, unsuspected, 
as he thought, even by his master. That gen- 
tleman, however, had one eye on his pipe and 
the other on his dog; and no sooner did he 
perceive that he was about to run through the 
fence, to the manifest probability of being 
caught by Mr. Wilson's shepherd, than he 
put forth a remonstrance in a sound, quite 
impossible to be conveyed on paper ; and 
accompanying his objurgations and imprecations 
to 'come in, and be d — d,' it was not long 
before the buccaneering Ponto, under the name 
of ' Faith,' came to heel, and looked up at his 
master, as if there was not a handsomer young 
man, nor a quieter dog under the sun. 

* Well, Job, you know your wife's a good 
deal to say there, and I think you might 
sarve a friend. I tell ye, I wants nothin', 
but I got a fancy to see the house, and I think 
we might do it together, if the missus 'uU help 
us.' 

' There ain't much to see in the house ; and 
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I should think there worn't much difficulty 
about it.' 

* There be, though,' said Morton, rather sur- 
lily. 

* Be there ? ' replied Job Fletcher, laconically. 
The truth is Job misdoubted his friend's 
motives. ' Squire says his'n slian't be made 
a show-house on ; and since then old Mother 
Barber be main particular.' 

*And you don't think as you can see it 
except when the family be away ? ' 

*I don't see as I can. You've seen every 
room in it, Dan, before now ? ' 

* Yes : may be, when I w|is a boy, not 
since ; and this one has got a mart o' 
pictures, and books, and fine things ; they 
do tell me as there ain't such a place in 
the country.' 

' But the family ain't a goin' out as I knows 
on,' combatted Job. 

' Yes they be — next Wednesday night. 
They're a goin' to a ball or something at 
Saxonby.' 
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*Come, Morton, there's something up, I 
know. I don't mind for myself, and you've 
been a good friend to me when times was a bit 
hard ; but I'm danged if I'll have the missus 
dragged into it. She shan't have nothin' to do 
with it/ 

* And I suppose you'll go and tell Nanny all 
about it.' 

' Well ! there wouldn't be much to tell 
'cording to your account, if you're only 
wanting to see the house; but I shan't tell 
her anything about it; she's a great friend o' 
Miss Ellen, and I don't want her to have any- 
thing to do with it. I'll do it somehow, if you 
like to trust me ; if not, why I can't help ye ; 
so we'd better go and look arter those birds, or 
we shall have the folks out o' church before 
we get to the turnips.' 

So these two little innocents, who heard 
' sermons in stones,' and ' saw good in every- 
thing,' went off to mature plans for a poaching 
expedition, and to talk over the other subjects 
under discussion. They had not unfrequently, 
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with three or four more equally well-disposed 
youths, who took the same liberal view of the 
great Sabbath question, done a little cock- 
fighting between breakfast and church-time 
(there was a little scarcity of fighting-cocks 
now in consequence of the Saxonby supper on 
Wednesday night), had drawn a badger while 
the peaceable villagers were repeating the 
Litany, and coursed a hare which did not belong 
to them during the service at the communion 
table ; with an extended spirit of liberality, 
on one occasion they had settled a private 
Saturday-evening difierence during the sermon, 
which lasted forty minutes (twenty too long, 
certainly), and by the time the public was again 
open, were quite ready for their beer. The 
benighted people, who listened to that tedious 
but orthodox discourse, suggest to me the idea 
that there is a great difference between a 
holy-day and a holiday, without venturing to 
decide which the Christian Sabbath ought to 
be. 

Sommerton Hall was a magnificent house 
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when you got at it. It was admirably built in 
the Gothic style, but all the rooms were large 
and light, and adorned with every modern con- 
venience. Of these, the two that had been set 
apart for the heiress of the property, as we may 
regard her, were by no means the worst. They* 
were on the first floor, at the end of a long 
gallery, from which diverged on either side 
rooms of various sizes ; but all, with one or two 
exceptions, handsome rooms — some en suite, 
some single, for the convenience of the family 
which did not exist, or of guests who were never 
invited. At the farther end of this gallery 
were the rooms in question at present occupied 
by Ellen Bradfield. I have already said that 
the house was magnificently furnished. The 
noble staircase, which led from the centre of 
the inner hall, was hung round with finely- 
framed pictures and statuary which was intrin- 
sically valuable. Soft velvet-piled carpets pre- 
cluded the possibility of sound to awaken an 
irritation even in Abel Bradfield himself; and 
when you turned from the gallery to the rooms 
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tenanted by his daughter you found yourself in 
a perfect Paradise of luxuries. 

The windows looked over the park on to a 
fine piece of artificial water, where fowl of 
various rare breeds floated, or smoothed their 
•feathers on the bank; the terraced garden, 
with its choice parterres of marble edging, was 
below ; while jfrom another window, at the end 
of the further room, the distant hills which 
bounded the rich and well-wooded landscape of 
a midland county were discernible. It is true 
that, at the season of the year in which we are 
engaged with our tale, external beauties were 
at their lowest — not even the crystal pendants 
of a winter's landscape excited the eye with 
their myriads of forms, as they hang in pure 
and motionless icicles from the leafless branches. 
There was the constant green of a gracing 
country, with its rich pasturage, the sombre 
masses of the now-unclothed hedgerow timber, 
and an occasional dark rich loam or clay of a 
fallow field. The prospect without gladdened the 
heart of many a sportsman : let us look within. 
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There she sat in the afternoon shadows of a 
winter's day not yet quite gone. The sun 
threw but a sickly gleam along the wall ; while 
the fire, which had been allowed to get low, 
flickered and flared with a fitful light upon the 
rich brown dress of the occupant of an arm- 
chair almost in front of it. The beautiful 
chintz curtains, which excluded the god of 
day, reflected the beams of the bright logs of 
wood which helped out the coal, and gave 
a mysterious, elf-like tovi-ememble to the 
room. Without being large, it was of hand- 
some proportions; and the prevalent idea on 
first seeing it would have been magnificent 
comfort. 

Ellen Bradfield looked into the fir^, and a 
bright jet played on her hair, which hung in 
masses of gold on each side of her neck. It 
had escaped from its folds when she threw 
down her riding-hat. Her handsome dark eyes 
shone lustrously, in a dreamy thoughtfulness, as 
she traced now this form, now that, either of 
which reminded her of young companions or 
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pleasant days. She had as yet nothing more 
troublesome to think of. Her beautiful white 
skin, with its transparent texture^ through which 
the pale-blue veins coursed along her temples, 
was flushed with the exercise she had just 
taken, and the loose rohe-de-chamhre of pale- 
blue cashmere exposed a throat of the most 
dazzling whiteness. Her hands, well formed 
and white as her throat, hung listlessly over 
either arm of her chair : they were round and 
smooth enough, but over the back and along 
the upper joint of the thumb and fingers were 
perceptible the delicate marks of the internal 
structure. It was a hand thoroughly charac-^ 
teristic, which, with a strong sense of refine- 
ment, cduld have acted what the heart prompted 
without much hesitation. Her well-shaped 
feet, from which the robe had slipped aside to 
permit a full enjoyment of the fire's warmth, 
were resting uncovered on a footstool, slippered 
in silk and fur. 

A step was hurrying along the passage, but 
it was unheard in the carpet on which it moved. 
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It stopped at her door, and entered without 
knocking. 

* Nelly, are you there ? * said the familiar 
Yoice of Laurence Bradfield. 

* I am, Laurence ; come in, and sit down. I 
was in a brown study.* 

* Where have you been to-day ? * 

* For a long ride, with papa/ 

* Imprudent — considering the heavy work cut 
out for you to-night.* 

*The Saxonby ball? Oh! thafs not so for- 
midable as you make out.' 

*Not for you, dear, perhaps. Everybody 
pays court to you ; but I have to pay court to 
everybody.' 

* And what a quantity of pleasure you give, 
Laurence. Just consider the Miss Tailbys — 
four are out ; you must dance with two of them 
at least. Then there's Dr. Probewell's wife — 
she dances still, and will be quite enchanted 
when you ask her; and there's the Colonel's 
daughter from Buntington, the girl who always 
talks about Lady Sarah, whom we've been to 
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see to-day. She's stajdng at Lord Sell- 
borough's/ 

*l8 she going to the ball, Nelly?' said 
Laurence, with more than usual anima- 
tion. 

'Oh no, I should think not! Lord Sell- 
borough regards this neighbourhood as such a 
hotbed of Toryism, that he considers it absolute 
waste of energy/ 

*I thought she might be going with the 
Carringtons. HoVs my father ? ' 

* He seems to have quite shaken off his ill- 
ness/ 

*I wonder what it arose from. Do you 
know, Nelly ? ' 

' No, I can't conceive — he never had such 
an attack before; and, by the way, Mr. 
Scarsdale has not been here since, or I might 
have heard from him. How old are you, 
Laurence ? ' 

' Twenty-seven — seven years older than you, 
Nelly.' 

' You ought to marry, Laurence/ 
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* Thank you ; I find quite enough to do to 
take care of you. Besides, whom would you 
have me marry?* 

* Lady Sarah herself — she's the right age ; 
and I'm sure papa would like it.' 

* Women marry to please their papas — I 
shall consult my mother.' 

*Then she'll counsel Mary Brandling.' 

* Why so?' 

* Because she thinks you ought to be mated 
with something enthusiastic' 

* Ah ! I'm an enthusiast, but not in love. 
What's the matter with my father and Scars- 
dale?' And he looked as closely at his sister 
as firelight would permit. 

* Matter? Surely nothing, Laurence. He 
never can have — ' 

* No, Ellen dear, I don't think he can have ; 
but I've sometimes thought that Harry Scars- 
dale—' 

* Then don't think so anymore, dear. I re- 
spect Mr. Scarsdale above all men, almost all 
men, that I ever knew; but I hope, for his 
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own sake, he has not made a confidant of • yon, 
or — or — anyone else/ 

* No, Ellen ; it was a simple guess. I can- 
not understand anyone knowing you, and not 
loving you. I met Miss Carrington to-day in 
one of her walks; 1 helped her over a stile, 
and we had some conversation. What a charm- 
ing old woman it is ! ' 

* Don't say so to papa.' 

* Why not?' 

*iBecause it makes him irritable. He used 
to talk of them himself, and seemed rather 
inclined to meet them halfway — ^at least, he 
was disposed to resent their coolness, which is 
the next thing to it. I can't endure Mr. Car- 
rington, but his sister is charming; and as to 
the baronet, I could fall in love with him 
myself. I suppose we shall see them at the 
ball.' 

* Yes ; and Mentmore. They've a party 
staying there for it. When are you going to 
dress, before or after dinner ? ' 

* After. Mrs. Nelson is ill ; so I have sent 
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for Mrs. Fletcher to help me. My toilette will 
be simply accomplished/ 

* You're wrong, Nelly. The Saxonby people 
would like to see you in all your bravery.' 

' I should think not/ said Ellen Brad- 
field. 

* I beg your pardon — they are susceptible of 
slights. . Besides, I should like you to look as 
well as possible.' 

* For whom, dear — Lord Mentmore, or Mr. 
Carrington ? I don't like Mr. Carrington at 
all.' 

*Then let it be for Lord Mentmore — he's 
a capital fellow. But you underrate Car- 
rington/ 

' He does not underrate himself/ 

* He's shy, but singularly amusing ; and has 
a great club reputation.' 

* He's more likely to be appreciated there 
than elsewhere/ 

* He's a very honourable, straightforward 
fellow/ 

^And almost insolent in his patronage/ 
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* He has a courage which is almost chival- 
rous/ 

*Idle and presumptuous; selfish, they say, 
and bitter.* 

* No man makes less show of what he has in 
him ; and though he is scarcely of my way of 
thinking, there is no man fitter to represent 
this county than he.' 

*A thorough malignant/ 
*One of the best sons in the country, 
and — ^ 

* Brother to Evelyn Carrington. There, 
Laurence, say no more — I've summed up his 
virtues.' 

* You may know him better some day.' 

* And like him less.' 

* It seems impossible/ 

The room was getting quite dark. So 
Laurence rose, rang, the bell, and asked for 
a flat candlestick, which was brought him. 

*I'm going to my room, and here comes 
your maid.' 

In lieu of the maid. Miss Bradfield submitted 
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herself to the hands of a tidy-looking housemaid, 
who under her own instructions put together 
the material part of her evening costume. 

* You can go now, Jane ; and see that they 
send for Mrs. Fletcher by nine o'clock. Her 
husband won't be home, I dare say; and she 
can stay here to-night if she likes. Let her 
bring down her little girl, and have a bed made 
up in the room on the opposite side of the 
gallery. 

Personal vanity, or self-admiration, or love 
of applause, or whatever else it may be called, 
is an ingredient without which many great 
excellences would cease to exist. A man who 
cares nothing for himself cares very little for 
other people. It is surprising that a new coat, 
good boots, neat gloves, or a fine dress should 
have anything to do with an amiable weakness 
for pleasing others ; but it is so. 

Ellen Bradfield too was just as weak, or just 
as amiable, as her fellow-creatures, and thought 
better of her brother's advice. 

When a man has the greatest number of 
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pictures, or of books, or of horses, or of acres, 
he may easily become remarkable ; and when 
a man is once remarkable for anything, even a 
vice, he commands a certain amount of atten- 
tion. A great collection of butterflies, provided 
there be none in the neighbourhood greater, 
has before now given an immense reputation. 
But when a man has everything, pictures, books, 
horses, acres, and butterflies, beyond everybody 
else, then he commands an attention more than 
ordinary. What wonder then that when Ellen 
Bradfield was persuaded to do honour to the 
Saxonby ball. Lord Mentmore should have 
been thrown into the consideration, as a make- 
weight. Her brother's view of the question 
was quite right. She ought to look as well as 
she could. She reached the same result by a 
different route. She was more of a woman 
than a girl ; more so than she ought to have 
been for her age. She had been made so by 
circumstances. In controlling the irritability 
of her father, she had insensibly controlled her 
own. It was not true to say that she had no 
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temper ; it was true to say that she had quick 
and passionate feelings, impressionable in the 
highest degree, but that she kept them under 
perfect control. 

She was not a woman to wear white muslin 
and sashes of gorgeous colours. She rejected 
artfully placed flowers and tricky jewellery. 
Everything was handsome, solid, becoming, and 
womanly. Blue was most becoming to her, 
so she wore it ; the very best and richest satin 
she could find ; the flounces were of the most 
expensive lace ; the jewels few, but massive : 
a diamond cross, a chain cable of gold, a bracelet 
of Italian workmanship, which set off the daz- 
zling whiteness of the arm it encircled. She 
left these latter adornments till after dinner ; . 
but when the dinner bell summoned her, and 
she entered the drawing-room, her father was 
moved by her beauty and forgot his habitual 
displeasure, and the cause of her display. Her 
mother was vulgar enough to be delighted, and 
Laurence smiled his approbation triumphantly, 
at his own success. 
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When they sat down to dinner, Abel Brad- 
field seemed to have left all his cares with 
Lord Sellborough, or to have scattered them 
on the road broadcast. And good living, good 
servants, cheerful firelight, and a happy circle 
is a great preservative of equanimity. 'Mais 
avant tout un bon diner.' Then what in the 
name of fortune wrought a change ? Oh ! 
conversation as usual. It went wrong. The 
subject was not right, and the turn it took 
decidedly disagreeable. 

* I was sure you would be so proud of me 
to-night, papa ; and you see I have put on my 
diamond cross, and the lace you gave me.' 

Mr. Bradfield was silent. 

* Your papa is not going to the ball, Ellen,' 
said Mrs. Bradfield. 

'Papa not going to the ball! Nonsense, 
papa must go the ball.' 

'Indeed, my dear, I shall not go to the ball; 
what should I do at a Saxonby ball? Stand 
there to be stared at by the old women,— old 
idiots who ought to be in bed.' 
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* Don't you think it might be advantageous, 
sir, to look after the interests of the party on 
this side of the county,' inquired Laurence. 

^I don't see that it can be done more 
effectually by me than by you.' 

* The people like to hear the real lion roar/ 

* Then they can come to London to do so ; 
for I shall go to town by the nine o'clock train. 
Say that I shall want the brougham at half- 
past eight o'clock. The coachman need not 
go, as he will be wanted later ; send William 
with me.' 

* Papa, what a pity ; you'll miss all the 
celebrities. Lord Mentmore, and the party 
from Spring Vale, and the Marquis of Ches- 
terton.' 

* And who may he be. Miss Ellen ? ' 

* Mr. Scarsdale's pupil, a cousin of Lord 
Mentmore's, who is come to read with him for 
the army — he's going into the Guards.' 

*And wants to learn to spell. It's about 
what Scarsdale is fit for,' said Abel Bradfield. 
*I think you are hard on the curate, sir,' 
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said Laurence ; * he's a clever man, and a man 
of the world : remarkably so for a parson.' 

* Estimates differ on these points, Laurence ; 
and yours is not a high one.' 

It was useless to continue this subject, so 
they allowed Mr. Bradfield to choose one for 
himself. He was not long without doing so. 

*I can't understand why you- keep your 
present cook, Mrs. Bradfield; I have to 
complain every day. I suppose I pay as good 
wages as other people.' 

It was true that he did ; but a good cook 
likes a little dinner company, and real talent 
was sadly thrown away upon Abel Bradfield. 
He had no instinctive knowledge of what a 
good dinner was. Ate anything that was put 
before him when out of temper, which was 
very occasional ; and abused the highest effort 
of culinary art when he wished to quarrel with 
his wife, and saw no easier means to such 
an end. 

On the whole it was a relief when the 
brougham came to the door, and Abel Brad- 
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field had said adieu to his family for a day or 
two. 

* Where are the hounds, Laurence ; are they 
near here to-morrow ? ' 

* Not to-morrow ; but on Saturday they meet 
within half-a-dozen miles. Why ? do you want 
to exhibit your skill, Ellen? ' 

* Very muph, if you can take me. But 
you've no horses here.' 

*I beg your pardon; I sent two the day 
before yesterday from Anderson's; it's a duty 
I owe to my constituents to become a country 
gentleman/ 

' And that's one way to adapt yourself to the 
character.' 

' It's the shortest.' 

' You'll never be re-elected for Plumpton, 
if you do. They never combine liberality of 
opinion with the wanton destruction of wheat; 
and ironmasters are bound to support wire- 
fencing.' 

* Well try, at all events; besides you know my 
father is bent upon my representing shire 

VOL. II. G 
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some day; so I am going to ride myself into 
notoriety.' 

*When do you mean to begin, my dear 
Laurence ? ' 

'To-morrow, mother; and by Saturday my 
seat will be secured.' 

* I think I had better finish dressing, mamma ; 
and you too, unless you wish us t^ be very late 
at Saxonby.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

A BALL, AND ITS VARIOUS RESULTS. 

* Rampant with joy, their joy all joy exceeds, 
Yet what but high strung health this dancing pleasure breeds.' 

Thompson. 

The character of the quiet town of Saxonby on 
Wednesday, the twentieth of January, 18 — , 
seemed totally changed. From early morning 
there was a removal of furniture, especially of 
chairs, forms, and tables, to the Bear inn, 
highly characteristic of an activity for which 
that town had never yet been remarkable. 
Very dirty men in a high state of perspiration, 
destined hereafter to rival the county curate in 
solemnity, and the rector in magnificence of 
attire, ran hither and thither about the neigh- 
bourhood of the hotel. Cut flowers from the 
neighbouring conservatories, wreaths of ever- 
greens strung by the Tailbys, the Probewells, 

g2 
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and the really handsome daughters of Mrs. 
Buxom, the landlady, were being carted by 
barrow-loads into the one long well-glazed and 
painted assembly room. The sconces were 
being fitted to the walls ; small distilleries of 
grease for the especial behoof of the wall- 
flowers. The negus, the salads, the tea, were 
already in the process of making. The fowls 
were being tied up after dissection, with the 
delicate attention due to a tough, but now 
departed, pullet, with bows of white. The 
barrels of oysters were expected, but not yet 
come. The waiters were busy, but not yet 
drunk; the chambermaids were making the 
tickets for cloaks and hats ; and the one old 
ostler was engaged in drilling a squad of dirty 
little boys, who were to assist in the festivities 
of the stable-yard for the time being. 

In the centre of the town things were no 
less severe. Every colour and description of 
cheap opera cloak, of cap, flower, wreath, every 
attraction which could be ojTered to lady or 
gentleman in connection with the intended 
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dissipation, was there. Smart, the tailor, had 
a show of thunder-and-lightning waistcoats at 
about fifteen six a-piece, warranted to carry an 
heiress by coup de main. Miss Sarsnett was 
too great to show, but it was understood by the 
young ladies that there was a dress, yet unsold, 
of which the world contained but two. One 
was in Saxonby, and the other was the court 
costume of the Empress of the French. Clip- 
well, the peruquier, was in great request ; and 
the Misses Tailby and Probewell vied with 
each other in orders for crimping, curling, fluff- 
ing, and snoods, in a manner that boded no 
good to the cavalry depot in the neighbour- 
hood. The town was full of carriages all the 
afternoon. One wanted gloves, another some 
bandoline, a third a hoop, and a fourth some 
tickets, without which it was popularly sup- 
posed none could enter. Bless their dear old 
souls, if Satan himself had only come with 
money enough, he might have had his pick of 
partners for the evening's entertainment. 

By half- past nine p.m., the last wreath of 
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evergreens was hung up, and the last wax-light 
was lighted. The reflectors threw a brilliant 
halo round the walls, the mirrors multiplied a 
hundred times the flowers and drapery, and the 
fiddlers were taking their places in the gallery, 
having already taken their first and natural 
supper previous to the commencement of their 
arduous duties. They were sure to be arduous, 
for Saxonby was not altogether the county ball; 
where a dozen families assemble to drink negus 
at 1/. Is. per person from midnight to 2 A.M., 
in the faded dresses of the last London season ; 
where set meets set with a polished frigidity of 
marble, or the impenetrable stare of brazen 
efirontery ; when it is impossible to dance with 
Captain Jenkins, because he is not known in 
the county, though quartered within two miles 
of the place, and where young Trumps of the 
Guards, who would give his ears to do so, can- 
not ask that beautiful girl in maize tulle to 
waltz, because she lives in the town. Trumps 
is a swell and a good fellow; but having 
arrived under the patronage of a dowager- 
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marchioness, who has four long-necked swans 
of her own, he is tied down for once by the 
bands of propriety. Saxonby was not at all like 
this. The Saxonby ball was, on the contrary, 
a place peculiarly intended for the enjoyment 
of its ostensible purpose, dancing. The room 
was good ; there was an ample supper of tough 
cocks and hens, tongues, hams, salads, a boar's 
head (imitation by a prize pig), cakes, jellies, 
blancmanges, open tarts, and fiery sherry a 
discretion^ champagne a la carte. It began nomi- 
nally at 9, positively at 10 p.m., and was kept 
up vigorously until early the following morning, 
when most of the men took their leave to get 
ready for the meet, and the ladies to dream of 
the delicious mazes of the dance, and the in- 
telligent remarks of the cornets and lieutenants 
of the neighbouring barracks. The families 
who attended were those of the immediate 
neighbourhood, who made a point of filling 
their houses for the occasion; the most im- 
portant of whom by far was Sir Michael 
Carrington. The enormous wealth of the 
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Bradfields gave them the second place in the 
consideration of the country round Saxonby; 
and the squirearchy and ecclesiastical element 
with their friends and fiimilies made up a coiii- 
plement of about a hundred and thirty or forty 
people. The few families of the town, who 
participated in the evening's amusement, were 
made to feel no distinction, and the swells and 
the guardsmen, and the comets and ensigns 
were equally welcomed by all. 

By ten o'clock the room was like a powder 
puff of various colours; a floating cloud of 
white tulle, interspersed with the less atmo- 
spheric matter of satin and moire antique. 
Jewels glistened brightly on white necks that 
owed none of their beauty to the adornment, 
and still brighter diamonds served to conceal, 
sometimes to enhance, the absence of charms, 
with which the destroyer Time had made too 
free. Groups of three or four, — *My eldest 
son. Sir Michael; and Arabella, dear Lady 
Carrington ; how kind of you ; Georgina so 
disappointed ; the most wretched cold and 
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swollen face ; so very unlucky ; ' — stood in 
clivers parts of the now animated scene, while 
the rest were wandering up and down, descant- 
ing on the beauty of Miss Carrington, who had 
just arrived in a second carriage with her 
mamma, and Colonel Polehampton, the hand- 
somest man in the British army, and Colonel 
of the — Guards. 

Near the doorway stood Stafford Carrington, 
leaning against the mantelpiece, and surveying 
the increasing crowd with apparent indifference, 
until a rustle on the landing-place and a more 
attentive notice than usual announced Mrs. 
and Miss Bradfield. The former, a good- 
tempered, mild-looking woman of middle age ; 
the latter, in all the loveliness of youth, and 
in a toilette which might have sufficed for the 
most crowded assembly in London. Her large, 
dark eyes were quite remarkable by the con- 
trast with her golden hair and lovely skin ; and 
the stateliness of her beauty, which looked even 
more extraordinary when she smiled her thanks 
for the flattering bows she was returning, gained 
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by comparison with the timid courtesy of her 
mother. 

*It's a long time since we met, Bradfield,' 
said Lord Mentmore, coming forward at once, 
and shaking hands with the young manufac- 
turer. 

* Indeed it is— at Tours ; I have not forgot- 
ten the essential service you rendered me with 
the French journalists.' 

* Then repay it now, and do me the favour to 
introduce me to your family.' 

* My father is away, but my mother and 
sister well be delighted.' 

Having done his duty in that way, he next 
turned his attention to his own particular busi- 
ness. He found Miss Carrington, and renewed 
his acquaintance of the season before. She 
was engaged at present to Captain Trumps and 
Colonel Polehampton, after that she was at 
Mr. Bradfield's service. 

Sir Michael and Lady Carrington went about 
doing good, that is making people happy, 

* Happy to see you out, Squaretown,' — ^a per- 
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feet old gentleman of seventy-five, a general of 
artillery, of small fortune, but who delighted 
in recognition by great people — * happy to see 
you. It's a duty you owe to the Saxon by 
people.' 

* It's a duty I owe to myself, my dear Sir 
Michael. Saxonby is my little world, and I 
keep myself bright by rubbing against it 
whenever I can.* 

* Ah ! Probewell : some pleasure to meet 
you here.' 

* Yes ! more than at Spring Vale ; cheaper, 
Sir Michael.' Doctor's jokes are not always 
the neatest in the world. 

* Not at all, not at all, my dear doctor, only 
now we know you are out of mischief; — and 
how's Mrs. Probewell and your charming 
daughters ? ' 

* All well, thank you. Sir Michael ; there 
she is, you see, at the other end of the room, in 
yellow satin and ostrich feathers ; there's your 
god-daughter talking to her. It wouldn't pay 
to have them ill, you know.' 
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' So it is, so it is : I must go and talk to 
her/ and Sir Michael glided nimbly away. 
The baronet had the best of the last thrust. 

Mrs. Tailby sat with an amplitude of skirt, 
handsome and stiff, twisting her golden eye- 
glass, and. smiling and nodding graciously to 
her acquaintance. Every now and then some 
of her ecclesiastical friends — of whom she cul- 
tivated many, more, perhaps, for their curates 
than themselves (rectors are not unfrequently 
married, or always engaged to be so) — would 
stop and enjoy five minutes' gossip, of which 
they were as much masters as she. 

* Do tell me, Mr. Scarsdale, who is that 
good-looking young man dancing with my 
second daughter, there, in a pink tarlatan.' 

' What's that, Mrs. Tailby ? some sort of kilt ? ' 
' Kilt — bless me, no, Mr. Scarsdale, that's 

the lady's dress. I mean the young man with 

the camellia in his coat.' 

' Oh ! that young man dancing with a lady 

in pink, I see. That's Captain Trumps.' 

* What, from the barracks ? ' asked the old 
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lady, who was then about to go through the 
catechism of cavalry ; infantry ; eldest son ; 
what county ; any money ; marrying man, &c., 
when Mr, Scarsdale relieved her. 

' Barracks, oh dear no ; he's in the Grenadier 
Guards ; came with the Carringtons : capital 
fellow. Ah, Mrs. Tailby, it's a fine thing to 
have plenty of meat when you have your teeth 
in your head.' 

* What do you mean, Mr. Scarsdale ? you 
say such funny things.' 

* I mean, Mrs. Tailby, that Captain Trumps 
has a very good fortune, just at the time of life 
he is best able to enjoy it.' 

* Dear me. Major Baldock ! I couldn't think 
what it was that made the difference in you ; 
I declare I hardly knew you when you first 
came into the room ; you have cut off your 
moustache and beard,' said the playful Jenny 
Tritton, who was an universal favourite with all 
the garrison, and who divided the attention of 
even the major and the senior captains with 
her father's claret. 
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* Yaas ! Miss Tritton. It was a sacrifice, 
you know. I've had it ever since the Crimea, 
you know ; but it has become so very low, you 
know. Low-class clergy, and volunteers, and 
city men, and betting men, and steeple-chasing 
farmers, you know, and all sorts of tradesmen 
wear them, you know, so I cut mine off ; * 
and the major held up a remarkably clean 
upper lip and chin, which matched much better 
the top of his head. 

*But, you know, Major * Baldock, that the 
low-class clergy, and the volunteers, and the 
city men, and all the rest of them, wear coats, 
an4 waistcoats, and trowsers just like yours, 
and it wouldn't do to leave them off, you 
know ; ' and Jenny Tritton took off the major 
to his face. 

' Ah — ^yaas — yaas — that's true, Miss Tritton, 
but that's different, you know ; besides, they're 
not like ours. Moses and Son has not come 
up to Poole yet, you know;' saying which the 
major exhibited a leg, certainly not a sixteen- 
shilling block. 
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* And who is that handsome man with Miss 
Carrington, major ? You know everybody, you 
know, and I want you to tell me.' 

* Well, that's Lord Mentmore, you know/ 

' No, no, I didn't know, or else I should not 
have asked. What a handsome man ; and what 
a very pretty girl she is, and so charming.' 

The major denied both premises — the first 
on his own account, the second to the account 
of Miss Tritton. 

It was plain to see and to hear that Lieut. 
Martingale was the horseman of the regiment. 
He was as neat, and as small in a ball-room, as 
he was in a weighing-machine. He wore the 
tiniest collars, the pinkest fronts, and the 
tightest-fitting pantaloons of any man in the 
service. His valet was under a promise never 
to divulge the secret of how he got into them ; 
and his tailor had vowed to keep him, under 
all circumstances, an inch-and-a-half within the 
smallest known measure of a full-sized man. 

* One of our fellows has one that only weighs 
four pounds and a half; I offer'd him five 
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pounds for him to send to my sister on her last 
birthday, but he wouldn't let me have him. 
However I got a better, and tried him with a 
tom-cat/ 

The lady with whom he was dancing, know- 
ing Mr. Martingale well, evinced no astonish- 
ment at the turn the conversation had taken, 
and merely replied * really ' in the right place. 

* Yes : and if you get a good tom-cat in a 
beehive — an empty beehive, of course. Miss 
Prettywell — and pull his tail through the bung- 
hole, it's my opinion that the dog that will go 
at that will go at anything ; what do you 
think?' 

* I think probably he would ; ' and being then 
a little tired of dogs. Miss Prettywell leaves it 
to the gentleman's capacity, and asks * whether 
they are to have any regimental races at the 
Saxonby Meeting in the spring of the year ? ' 

Lord Mentmore in the meantime danced on, 
and enjoyed himself exceedingly. He created 
an amazing flutter among the Saxonby dove- 
cotes, for his manner was so universally kind 
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and empresse\ that not a few speculated upon 
the possibility of another King Cophetua. 

*Glad you like hunting, Miss Tailby. I 
delight in it. You must come to the meet to- 
morrow ; or no ! it*s not very good to-morrow 
— Saturday; at — ^where is it? and then youll 
see your friend Mr. Carrington. He's almost 
as fond of it as I am, and rides much harder.' 

* Then you will admire Miss Bradfield. 
Have you ever seen her on horseback?' 

* Never : is she so very good? She's exceed- 
ingly handsome.' 

*So she is, Lord Mentmore. We used to 
think Miss Carrington the belle, but since the 
Bradfields have made this their home, I think 
Miss Bradfield is far the most beautiful.' 

* Their style is so different, that it is difficult 
to compare them. I know so little of Miss 
Bradfield.' 

* So you ride. Miss Bradfield?* Lord Ment- 
more was standing by her side after a waltz. 

* Yes : whenever I can find a cavalier. I 
care less about it with a servant.' 

VOL. II. H 
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* Your brother, or Mr. Bradiield ? ' 

* My father seldom rides, except into Saxonby 
on business ; and my brother Laurence is 
seldom at home ; now that he is in Pariiament 
we shall see less of him than usual.' 

* Can any of our party be of service in 
assisting you ? I see you and Miss Carrington 
are already acquainted ; and Stafford Carrington 
and myself — ' 

* Thank you, my lord,' said Ellen Bradfield, 
coldly and proudly, * my acquaintance with 
Miss Carrington is slight. I have danced with 
her brother once to-night ; and I do not know 
Sir Michael or Lady Carrington at all/ 

* Then I shall ask to be admitted at Som- 
merton as an old acquaintance of your brother's, 
Miss Bradfield;* and shortly afterwards they 
separated, as a young cornet came to claim the 
lady for a dance, and Lord Mentmore walked 
abstractedly into the supper-room, wondering 
what was the chasm that evidently yawned 
between the Carringtons and Bradfields, forbid- 
ding anything like cordiality. In the supper^ 
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room, attackiug the debris of a late fighting 
bantam, he found Scarsdale. *The very man,' 
thought he, *to give me the desired informa- 
tion.' 

* Scarsdale, what's the matter?' began his 
lordship, boldly enough. 

* Hunger ; ravenous hunger ; and nothing but 
a muscle on which to satisfy it. The women 
have eaten everything.' 

* Combustion goes on more rapidly with them 
than with us ; they talk more.' 

' Ail ! there's some spiced beef — that's better. 
Waiter, some beer.' And when the two young 
men were alone again. Lord Mentmore had lost 
his courage, and determined only upon cultivat- 
ing a more intimate acquaintance with Scars- 
dale. 

*I suppose you go a great deal to Soni 
merton ? ' 

* Nearly every day.' 
^To the Hall?' 

' Never ; that is, not latterly. My visits are 
only those of positive business.' 

h2 
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* Are they so very exclusive ? ' 

^ No ; I think not ; but Bradfield*s influence 
in the parish is not useful to me, and the 
only person who does anything is his daugh- 
ter/ 

^ What a handsome girl she is ! ' 

Scarsdale assented. 

' Beautiful. Pleasant duty with such a coad- 
jutor.* 

* And yet I shall ask you to repeat your offer 
to me, unless my good relative will kill himself 
with the York and Ainstay/ 

At this moment the room began to fill with 
men and women, who were anticipating break- 
fast by a second supper. 

* Stafford, my dear, you must go and dance,' 
said Lady Carrington, urging her son, who 
seemed to have had enough of it. * What a 
night's exertion Sir Michael has had with the 
old women. I hope it won't bring on a fit of 
the gout. Have you asked Miss Probe well, 
and Mrs. Digby, and the Tailbys — all three, 
and Mrs. Reynard, and Miss Bradfield? you 
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ought to ask her once, you know, it smoothes 
matters down, and— * 

* Well, really, my dear mother, one forgets 
so ; I can ask her before we go/ * 

* And have you talked to the men ? There's 
old Gilchrist, and Ballott, and the General, and 
young De Coursfield. You know he'll have all 
that property some day, if he outlives his 
cousin/ 

* Yes, I've been talking to him ; but I don't 
think he seemed to care much about it/ 

* Why, what did you say to him ? ' 

*Well, mother, I hardly know. He bored 
me exceedingly; something about the ^chleswig- 
Holstein question, which he did not understand, 
and for which ignorance he might have been 
forgiven. And then he got to donkeys; he 
told me they were very cheap indeed — that he 
got one for fifteen shillings/ 

*Well, there was nothing remarkable in 
that. What did you say ? ' 

*0h! I said most likely they were cheap 
enough about him, because there were so many 
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of them ; and he seemed rather annoyed — at 
least, he walked away very quickly, without 
saying anything; but it was impossible to 
help it.* 

* Then, my dear boy, I think you had better 
not try the men any more. You'll do better 
with Miss Bradfield. She*s very handsome ; but 
don't be too attentive. Enemies may some- 
times become friends, and friends enemies.' 

A woman of the world was Lady Carrington. 

Pleasurable as this ball evidently was, it 
came to an end at last. Stafford had his two 
dances with Miss Bradfield, to gratify his 
mother, without a risk of mistake. His memory 
was treacherous, so he made sure. He had also 
done what was right by all the young ladies 
and most of the old ones. Lord Mentmore, 
and all the Spring Vale party, including several 
men besides Trumps and Polehampton, had 
behaved exceedingly well, and established the 
baronet's popularity for another year at least. 
The aristocracy enjoyed immense favour at 
Saxonby, chiefly through these meetings ; and 
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all the ladies, when asked if they knew the Earl 

of , or Sir , or Colonel , or 

Captain , of the Guards, were able to say, 

and say with truth, that they had danced with 
him. Any girl can say so, but it is something 
to have gone through the ceremony. 

And so it happened that the Saxonby ball 
came to an end. Sir Michael Carrington, after 
having a turn with the Reverend the Canon of 

y on the laxity of the Privy Council, with 

Covington on the Poor Law Board, with 
Poundfield on the county hounds, and with 
Duston on the state of the roads, retired quietly 
atone o'clock with his friend Bibury, and talked 
racing all the way home ; the carriage came 
back at two for the ladies. About the same 
time the Bradfields went away, all three to- 
gether. They had no party staying in the 
house. The brougham carried away four more 
guests of the Carringtons, and Trumps smoked 
a cigar on the box. Then the dignitaries of the 
church began to retire with their wives and 
daughters. The Dean of y and the Rector of 
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Pewslett, General Squaretown, Mr. and Mrs 
Bogtrotter, and several more, who lived a little 
distance away, called for their carriages. Still the 
young Hussarsy and the ladies who were close at 
home, continued to keep it up with mnch 
vigour ; and, as the ballroom got less crowded^ 
the opportunity for display became much 
greater ; and so, about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, all the ladies having retired to cloak and 
shawl, Major Baldock summoned his junior 
comet from a frantic attempt to squeeze out 
another glass of sherry, and in five minutes 
more the last drunken postilion drove out of 
the Bear. 

If a ball in the country, which happens once 
a year, gives rise to nothing else, and few are so 
unprolific, it gives rise at least to remarks. It 
was remarked then that never were the bigwigs 
of society so affable ; that old Bradfield was, as 
usual, absent; that his daughter had received 
marked attention from Lord Mentmore; that 
Stafford Carrington, who was supposed not to 
know her, had danced twice with her; that 
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Evelyn Carrington had never appeared so 
charming, so natural, and so good-tempered; 
that there could be nothing between her and 
Lord Mentmore^ as they seemed to set criticism 
at defiance by the ease of their manner when 
together ; that Lady Carrington had addressed a 
few civil speeches to Mrs. Bradfield, for the first 
time in her life ; and that» though the baronet 
had not relaxed a muscle of his &ce or his dig- 
nity, there had been an appearance of cordiality 
between the families more general than usual. 

The remarks were correct. Whether it was 
that Lord Mentmore would not see, or did not 
see, the coolness that existed, he managed to 
excite some sort of interest mutually between 
the young ones of both families. He was not a 
man to take a liberty, so he left the old gentle- 
man to himself; but he had the satisfaction of 
seeing, before the end of the evening, Evelyn 
Carrington and Ellen Bradfield talking cheer- 
fully to one another, and had extorted from 
Stafford that that fellow Bradfield was intelli- 
gent and agreeable; and, though epigram- 
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matic, not to say severe, an extremely amusing 
person. 

Let us hope the intimacy may improve; 
Mentmore himself being the bond of union. 
The remoter contingencies of a ball-room were 
not wanting: a marriage, half-a-dozen engage- 
ments without a marriage, several headaches 
(fiery sherry, trifle, and blancmange), one real 
heartache, a quarrel which lasted a week, and 
a disappointment which lasted a lifetime. 

* Where did you first see him, Helen ? ' 

* At the ball, mother.' 

* Often afterwards ? ' 

* At all the balls in town — everywhere.' 

* And he paid you great — V Helen hides her 
head in her mother's bosom. 

*You should have told me, my love.' The 
sobs are nearly audible. *And when did you 
see him last, Helen ? ' 

* At the ball, mother ; I danced with him 

once* 

* He said nothing then ? ' 

* Nothing.' 
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* And he is engaged to Margaret Ravenshaw? 
God forgive him, my darling ; I cannot.' 

The immediate results of the Saxonby ball 
were practical in some respects, which I shall 
proceed to notice. 

Other men besides Captain Trumps like 
smoking at night. So Laurence Bradfield, 
after seeing his mother and sister into the 
carriage, where their ample skirts took up the 
vacant seats, mounted the box and lit his cigar. 
The moon, whose convenience has to be con- 
sulted in these country matters, was shining 
brightly at intervals ; a sharp scud carried heavy 
clouds across the sky, and chequered the light, 
so as to render objects indistinct ; but it was 
soft and mild, the wind blowing from the south 
and west, and promising a continuance of open 
weather. Colonel Polehampton and his friends, 
and two-thirds of the men who were not asleep, 
were doubtless thinking of the pleasures of 
Cream Gorse or Ashby Pastures. It was just 
the night to unearth such a thought, and to 
hunt it to death, unless the only thing in Ufe 
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that exceeds it in intensity — the love of women 
— shall have laid its impress on the hearts of 
some of these revellers. But Bradfield was no 
sportsman in this sense, and would have pror 
ferred to speculate on the result of the educa- 
tional committee's kbours, the delicate sophis- 
tries of international law, the possible transfer 
of property at something under a tenth of ita 
value, the modification of the income tax, 
colonial transportation, and Irish grievances, as 
being subjects more congenial and easier of 
solution, than the intricacies and interests of the 
laws of the chase. As he rolled towards Som« 
merton, however, he thought of none of these 
things. He thought only of Evelyn Carrington, 
and he congratulated himself, with a sobriety 
for which he was remarkable, on an apparent 
approach to cordiality between them. A man 
may have a very warm heart and a very clear 
head, and as Laurence Bradfield seldom allowed 
others to deceive him, he never deceived him- 
self. 

On this occasion he had condescended to a 
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brown study, and was roused from it by the 
opening of the lodge-gates. In a minute more 
the carriage drew up, the footman let down the 
steps, and the ladies were received by a sleepy 
footman, who had found a ^Treatise on the 
Rearing of Calves' heavier reading than he 
expected from the title, with an array of bed- 
candlesticks, and a notification that there was 
a tray and a fire in the dining-room. The 
carriage drove round to the stables. 

Laurence Bradfield was standing on the 
terrace-steps in his pea-jacket, finishing the 
remains of his cigar, when he saw something 
like a man's figure of no ordinary size cross 
the lawn at the further end of the terrace, 
and enter a narrow strip of shrubbery which 
bounded the flower-garden. A low parapet or 
wall separated it from the park. 

He was no more deficient in physical courage 
than in moral, and he started at once in pursuit. 
As he rounded the shrubbery and jumped the 
wall, the moon once more shone out, and thirty 
yards before him was the unmistakable figure 
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of a maD, Tt^ho, at a rapid pace, was keeping the 
shrubberies between himself and the windows 
of the house. 

The trespasser had one great advantage over 
his pursuer — ^he was better clad for active exer- 
cise ; still, for the first hundred yards or two, as 
he quickened his pace from a trot to a run, 
there seemed but little advantage either way. 
Laurence Brad field was encumbered by his 
overcoat; and, as the distance and pace in^- 
creased, he was evidently losing ground. See- 
ing this to be the case, he proceeded as he ran 
to disencumber himself of his impediment; 
and, thanks to the modern ease of gentlemen's 
clothing, he was not long before he found 
himself in a dress coat and waistcoat, black 
trowsers, and thin patent leather boots, squelch- 
ing through the rich, wet pasturage of his 
father's park, more fitted for fattening bullocks 
than for expediting a stern chase. The avoid- 
ance of weight, however, began to tell per- 
ceptibly. Laurence was gaining, and, unless 
the fugitive knew the only open door through 
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the park-wall, his capture was a certainty. It 
seemed as if he did know it, for he was running 
straight in that direction. 

Condition is a great thing in a race of this 
kind; and, though Laurence Bradfield was 
evidently the more active man of the two, it is 
natural to suppose that outdoor habits of active 
exercise would give anyone a great advantage. 
Onward they went, and the pursuer was now 
within about thirty yards of the runaway. His 
manifest object was escape, and most men 
would have already relinquished the chase. In 
the language of the sporting world, Laurence 
was getting * blown.' It is a painful feeling 
that, when the breath comes shorter and shorter 
at every stride, and the heart begins to beat 
with a force as if it were about to break 
bounds, the limbs to grow weary, and the frame 
to totter or reel. And when he gets up with 
him, what is to be done ? To lie still, and be 
knocked on the head ? Oh, no ! to get a sight 
of the marauder, and thus take the first step 
in the ladder of retribution. And what then ? 
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suppose I don't know him ? And so little of 
his time bad been passed among the neighbours^ 
that recognition was rather uncertain — the 
odds, indeed, against it, even if he were a 
Sommerton man. So ! he's beat too, thought 
the M.P. for Plumpton, as he saw himself 
another ten yards nearer in another minute. 
It gave him fresh courage, though not more 
wind. 

The park at Sommerton had been planted 
with circular spinneys. This was for the con- 
venience of the hares : perhaps I should rather 
say of Abel Bradfield, who tried to shoot them. 
This was his notion of a pretty country-gentle- 
man's recreation. Knowing nothing in the 
world about shooting of any kind — having a 
faint appreciation of dogs and a turnip-field, 
vnth an utter incapacity for hitting partridges, 
and being by temperament averse to the asso- 
ciation with his fellow-men which is implied in 
a modem battue, as in all other kinds of 
slaughter, he had devised a means of practice 
in gunnery which cost him no labour, and 
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which enabled him to enjoy his diversion with 
no witnesses to his ill-success but the keeper, 
who handed him his guns. As the hares ran 
in the autumnal evenings from one round 
spinney to another, occasionally stopping to 
wash their faces or regale themselves on a 
blade of grass, Abel Bradfield fancied himself 
a country gentleman, and — frightened them 
back again. 

They approached one of these little domestic 
preserves, surrounded with, iron hurdles. The 
moon was beneath a cloud, but already the 
warm breath of Laurence was on the other. 
The breathing of each was equally loud, when 
the poacher, or housebreaker, or trespasser, put 
his hand on the iron hurdles, and scrambled 
rather than vaulted over them into the dark- 
ness of the spinney. Laurence was after him 
in a second, and, as he seized him by the collar, 
they both fell exhausted among the brush- 
wood. 

' Caught, at all events,' said Laurence Brad- 
field, as they both endeavoured to regain their 

VOL. II. I 
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feet, but only partially succeeded; *wlio are 
you, and what do you here ? ' 

His opponent held his peace; but as he 
struggled upon one knee, he drew from his 
side, where he had hitherto carried it, a short 
but formidable weapon. It was a thick stick, 
which might serve for knocking on the head 
hares, rabbits, or those whose duty it was to 
take care of them. The blow that descended 
towards Laurence's head convinced him of the 
necessity of a very active opposition — that the 
struggle was for life, on his part. His strength 
and length of arm enabled him to save himself 
from the full effects of the blow, which knocked 
a hole in his hat — thanks to the much-abused 
chimney-pot ! — and fell with broken force upon 
his shoulder. Laurence immediately seized 
the stick— with desperate energy they both 
stood upright. The gentleman was the taller ; 
the robber the broader and more powerful. 
He strove to free himself from a grasp, against 
which few men could have contended success- 
fully. Laurence tried hard to get the weapon 
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from his adversary, and dragged him in his 
efforts towards the open field, where the moon- 
light, now waning, still gave hopes of recog- 
nition. But all his strength was unavailing to 
move the greater weight. Making, then, a 
final effort, he seized the stick, and twisted it 
so suddenly, that he scarcely felt the hands 
which held it relax, and his foot catching at the 
Bame moment in the briars which held him, he 
fell backward. Without waiting to make any 
further attack upon his prostrate pursuer, the 
man took advantage of the opportunity he had 
so long desired, and vaulting the iron hurdles 
at once, he was out of sight almost as soon as 
Laurence Bradfield was on his legs again. 

There had been very little enthusiasm in this 
stern chase; but a good honest purpose to 
catch the offender, and find out who he was. 
He saw that chance was gone; so he simply 
looked at his prize in the moonlight, climbed 
slowly over the hurdles, wiped the thick clay 
from his saturated boots on a tuft of grass, and 
proceeded to walk leisurely back the mile he 

i2 
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had run in pursuit. Two deductions he made 
as he went along from the circumstances of the 
case. The man was not a common house- 
breaker, nor of a gang of housebreakers — ^he 
was from the neighbourhood. He might be a 
poacher: but what was there to take at that 
time of the year? Abel Bradfield never had 
game enough to tempt the most inveterate 
of the purveyors of poultry for the London 
market. Or a lover — of course he might be 
keeping company with the cook, or one of the 
housemaids, or Ellen's maid: he couldn't say 
much for their taste. The thick stick did not 
look so peaceful as the last suggestion would 
imply. As to the housebreakiDg he should 
soon find out, for here he was at the house, 
and he walked straight to the dining-room, with 
the sleepy-looking footman behind him. 

' Who went round the house to-night when 
you locked up, William ? ' 

' Mr. Timmins and me, sir,' said William, 
who woke up at once.' 

'Everything right?' 
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* Everythink, sir. We put the bells on the 
shutters, and made all safe, sir.' 

'When was that?' 

* Twelve o'clock, sir, or thereabouts — it was 
when Job Fletcher went away/ 

* Who is Job Fletcher?' 

'His wife is attending on Miss Bradfield, 
sir; the maid is ill.' 

* Oh yes, I remember. And you went round 
yourself?' 

* Yes, sir.' 

'Then bring the candle, and come round 
again.' 

They walked into all the rooms on the 
ground floor. There was not a symptom or 
soupqon of anything wrong. 

' What room is this ? ' said young Bradfield, 
putting his hand on the lock of the door of a 
room quite at the end of the passage. 

' We call it the squire's room, sir. It isn't 
used for any think particular; but Mr. Brad- 
field goes there sometimes to sort some papers 
and such things.' 
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' Open it.' 

It will be recollected that Laurence Brad- 
field, not having lived much at Sommerton for 
some years, although perfectly acquainted with 
the house and all the rooms in it, did not know 
their separate uses. 

* Is it locked on the inside ? ' 

•No, sir; I'll fetch the key. Mr. Timmins 
locks it at night, and takes it away with him. 
Master desired that the key should not be left 
in it.' 

When William reappeared with the key, the 
result seemed scarcely worth the trouble. It 
was the last room in the house that a burglar 
would have selected for his mal-practices. 
There seemed to be nothing in the world that 
he could take, unless his ' plant ' was likely to 
set up an upholsterer's shop, and wanted some 
handsome window-curtains. There was a meagre 
piece of carpet in the centre of the room, 
a common writing-table, three or four plain 
leather-covered chairs; some boxes, probably 
containing old papers, and a fireproof safe. 
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The room was lofty, of the same pitch as the 
rest of the floor, and it looked more contracted 
on that account than it really was. One thing 
was sufficiently striking to fix a moment's 
attention. It contained one of the handsomest 
chimney-pieces in the house. It was of dark 
oak, carved in grotesque figures of the time of 
James the First, or perhaps Elizabeth, and had 
evidently been transported to its present occu- 
pancy. It had some roughly-carved repre- 
sentations of a boar hunt, and the wounded 
Adonis surrounded by his dogs and attendants. 
But we need not stop now to give any elaborate 
description of its beauties. It had none in the 
eyes of its proprietor beyond that of having 
cost a mint of money. 

Laurence turned on his heel at once, post- 
poning his inspection to some future time, and 
fully satisfied with the apparent security of the 
shutters and fastenings. Had he waited for 
daylight, he might have seen something more. 

Having ascertained by further search that 
there was nothing missing, and that his fugitive 
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was certainly not a burglar, he let it trouble 
him no more ; and, but for the appearance of 
the short stick which he had left on the table 
in his bedroom, he might possibly have never 
thought of the subject again. 

* How do you feel. Trumps, after your exer- 
tions last night,' inquired Lord Mentmore, as 
they sat at breakfast the next morning. No 
ladies were yet down, and none but the hunting 
men were likely to show so early. 

* Never better ; fresh as paint. The colonel 
went in for the whole regiment; I wonder 
which is the favourite — here he comes ; ' and 
the door opened and Colonel Polehampton 
walked into the room, stroking his mous- 
tache, and with that peculiar air which seems 
to announce perfect satisfaction with one's 
get-up. 

' Colonel, we want your opinion on the beauty 
of the evening.' 

* Mentmore's quite capable of deciding ; as to 
Trumps, the opinion of little boys isn't worth 
much.' 
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*I know why you're jealous. You didn't 
dance with the Bradfield/ 

* Did you ? ' inquired the colonel. 

* Twice/ said Trumps. 

^Then I presume there'll soon be a vacancy 
in the — Guards.' 

*Do you propose to everybody you dance 
with twice, colonel ? ' 

Mentmore laughed, and Polehampton said 
something about smart youngsters and the 
service. 

' Where's Carrington ; he's going to the stone 
pits?' 

^Yes; but he's late; he's going straight to 
the cover ; and we are to tell his servants to 
take his horses there, if he does not overtake 
us.' 

^He struck me as being very attentive to 
Miss Bradfield last night. I never saw him 
exert himself so much before.' 

* What do you call exerting yourself, colonel ? * 
' Well ! nobody expects Carrington to emulate 

a young gentleman on his preferment ; but he 
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danced several times. Twice with Miss Brad- 
field.' 

' That was politic. I'm glad to hear it. Sir 
Michael and Bradfield have never hit it ; and 
the perpetuation of prejudices, however honour- 
able, is a mistake. Laurence Bradfield is more- 
over a capital fellow, and his sister a beautiful 
girl, but Stafford Carrington will not fall in love 
with her. So you are not going to the gorse 
this morning, Sir Michael ? ' said Lord Ment- 
more, as the baronet entered the room. 

* No, I think not. Sit still. Trumps, I've had 
my breakfast; you young fellows are so late. 
I must go to Saxonby, they've a notorious 
poacher, who was caught early this morning- 
coming off the Sommerton property; and his 
friend. Job Fletcher, was taken earlier on the 
same night. That fellow Bradfield is away ; 
but the people feel some anxiety about Fletcher ; 
he married a woman who is somehow connected 
with our people, and I'm going over to see 
what can be done.' 

' Much poaching about here, Sir Michael ? ' 
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asked Colonel Polehampton, tying the string of 
his leathers, and pressing it down, so as to 
make a proper arrangement with his boot-top. 

* There's a bad fellow called Morton — Dan 
Morton, that gives us a great deal of trouble. 
We want the late chief justice down here ; he 
had sixteen up before him once. It was a doubt- 
ful case, and only wanted an hour to a very fine 
dinner at Castleholme. The assault was pretty 
plain, but the poaching could not be proved. 
So the chief justice compromised matters, and 
got them all convicted of the assault. "Now," 
said he, " I intend to break up this gang," and he 
sentenced every one of them to two years' im- 
prisonment and hard labour ; and then ate an 
excellent dinner at Castleholme.' 

* Did anyone comment on his severity ? ' 

* Yes ; and he told Lord Holmfield, that 
country gentlemen didn't know when they were 
well rid of a nuisance.' 

* I thought you were leniently disposed towards 
poaching ? ' said Colonel Polehampton, who had 
confused notions of baronets, sport, poaching, 
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country gentlemen, and magistrates, having a 
sort of relationship to one another. 

*My dear Polehampton,' said Sir Michael, 
who knew something of such matters, ^ I do 
not think I should be very hard upon what 
people who live in London call a poacher, a 
man who stole a few of my pheasants and part- 
ridges; but poaching, as we understand it in 
the country, is the root of almost every vice, 
is always accompanied by violence, drunken- 
ness, and immorality, and does more to de- 
moralize the people than any single crime I 
know of.' 

' Bless my soul, Carrington, you don't say so/ 
said the colonel, rather alarmed, who was an 
excellent guardsman and very bad reasoner, 
quicker over a' country than over an argument. 
*Mentmore, hadn't we better ring for our 
hacks, it's time to be off? I hope you've a 
fiddle you can play on. Trumps, to-day ; for by 
the look of the sky we are likely to have 
a run.' 

* I've two, colonel ; and I dare say I shall be 
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able to produce some sort of music ; though I 
can't exactly tell, as they don't belong to me. 
One is our major's steeplechase mare, Mistress 
Malone, and the other is a young un of B. J.'s, 
doubtless a very excellent instrument ; I shall 
open the concert on the young one.' 

*I hope for your sake the heiress will be 
there ; now we'll be off.' 

Another sort of scene was enacting else- 
where ; in the ante-room of the Town Hall. 

^ Hallo ! Job ; where did they get hold o' you?' 

* Why ! last night, as I was going out o' the 
squire's park over the wall, two on 'em, 
Bill Sharrett and another. " Let's have them 
things," says he ; *' shan't," says I ; " darn'd if 
we don't," says he; and so he took the pegs 
as was in my pocket, while the other one nearly 
strangled me. " Implements," says they ; so 
here I be this morning.' 

* It ain't everybody as carries his bread-and- 
cheese knife as commits a murder. They think 
they 've got a case agin me ; but I don't think 
Master Bradfield 'nil be very hard with me,' 
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rejoined Morton (for it was he), with a hideous 
leer, which betokened great confidence in his 
own powers of fascination. 

* Ah ! but it's Sir Michael — not Squire 
Bradfield,' said Fletcher. 

'Oh! Sir Michael, is it? He's a bit hard 
on us poor fellows, sometimes,' and so he was 
on the day in question; for when dismiss- 
ing the culprits, as having no tangible cases 
against them sufficiently strong for committal, 
he took the opportunity of assuring Dan 
Morton that his escape was more a matter of 
good luck, than of good right; and that he 
should take care the next time he came before ~ 
that bench, that he should have no mercy 
shown him. 

* Whereabouts are we now, Staffi)rd?' said 
Lord Mentmore, on the same afternoon, as they 
rode home after a moderate day's sport. 

' That's Sommerton, straight before us ; 
there's the Manor House to the left — we can 
save half-a-mile by going through these fields ; 
but the road is not so good as through Som- 
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merton. There's a great deal of ridge and 
furrow this way, and a very dirty lane.* 

* I'm for the road till we pass the village — I 
know that way.' 

*This way, Trumps,' who was plunging into 
the softnesses of a dirty bridle gate on the 
abridgment principle; * we're going through 
Sommerton.' 

*But it's half-a-mile round,' rejoined the 
youngster, 

*Well! just as you and Mentmore like — 
but this is the best way,' and as he did not 
pull up his horse in accordance with his implied 
intention. Lieutenant and Captain Trumps was 
obliged to give way and follow the others. 
* I never go round myself if I can help it, for 
I know it to be the worst as well as the longest 
way; but I presume there was something 
attractive in the prospect.' 

They were rewarded by meeting Abel Brad- 
field, who turned into his own gate as the 
horsemen walked into the village. He had 
come in a fly from the railway station, and 
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as usual excited considerable commotion in 
Saxonby. 

' Who's that ? * said Jones, the printer of the 
" Saxonby Grazette,** and whose duty it was to 
know everybody, to Tomes, the manager of the 
Saxonby Branch Bank. 

*That, sir, is a most extraordinary man, sir,* 
began Tomes. 

'He looks d — d sulky,* said Jones; and he 
was right : nothing could be more gloomy than 
his appearance through the fly window, as he 
leant back out of sight — neither seeing nor seen. 

* That, sir, is a most extraordinary man, sir. 
That man should be put under a glass case 
and be looked at, Jones.* 

' A very tiring amusement. What is he ? ' 
*He's got sixty thousand a year; every 

shilling of which was made by himself or his 

father. That's Abel Bradfield.' 

* Sixty thousand a year ; that's a large sum 
of money, Mr. Tomes.' 

' Indeed it is ; and nobody knows that 
better than we do, Jones. But look at that 
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man, sir, as long as you can ; for he's a very 
extraordinary man, sir ; he has coined his whole 
heart and feelings and paid it into the consoli- 
dated fund. He has turned an iron age into a 
golden one, and by his appearance of cheer- 
fulness is reaping the fruits of his exertions. 
Good morning, Mr. Jones/ 
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CHAPTER V. 

MORE ON MARRIAGE THAN LOVE. 

' Then it is my intended husband I Odd enough, if mj father^! 
choice should happen to be my own ! ' — Old Play, 

There were one or two things on which Abel 
Bradfield had set his heart ; that is, what might 
have been called his heart, by a figure of speech. 
One of these was the attainment of rank for 
himself, by the marriage of his son or his 
daughter, or both. No men know the value of 
a place in the peerage so well as those who have 
but little chance of getting into it. The wealthy 
manufacturer did not despair of wealth doing 
for him what he had always been instructed it 
could do. But if he should be compelled to 
descend into the grave as the richest commoner 
in England, he still believed that he might find 
a page in that book which he valued beyond all 
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others — ' Married, the daughter of Abel Brad- 
field, Esq., of Sommerton Park, in the county of 

^ by whom he has issue Abel Plantagenet, 

Lord Petticote, his heir,* &c., &c. To be sure, 
it was but a left-handed compliment to himself 
— still it was one step in the right direction ; 
and he was willing to barter such a trifle as his 
daughter's happiness, or his son's prosperity, with 
the more substantial balance of gold, for any 
such prospect. 

Among the oldest acquaintances he had 
made, since the death of his father had put him 
in possession of a certain position, was a needy 
Irish peer. Lord Holocaust traded upon his 
patent of nobility, as you or T might on our 
brains or labour, only with this difference — that 
whereas we might hesitate to write, even for 
money, what we believed to be untrue, or knew 
to be immoral, his lordship would have regarded 
neither the falsehood nor the vice as an obstacle 
to his advancement. His present object was to 
portion off his third son, who had failed "^as yet 
to follow the excellent example set him by his 

E 2 
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two elder brothel's, one of whom had married 
the only daughter of a certain civic dignitary, 
more remarkable for his money than the means 
by which he acquired it, and the other of whom 
had run away with the half-witted daughter of 
a retired purveyor of wax-candles to Windsor 
Castle, and who had fortunately died before he 
had time to alter his will. 

Abel Bradfield has conceived the hope of 
receiving Lord Holocaust and his son, Lord 
Frederick Derrynane, at Sommerton. He had 
not failed to perceive that the beauty of his 
daughter had attracted the attention of the 
young Irish nobleman ; and, as they met 
frequently in London, he trusted that Ellen 
Bradfield would reciprocate the growing attach- 
ment. That young lady was fully sensible of 
the honour done to her fortune, and acted with 
a reserve fully equal to the circumstances of the 
case. While Bradfield was tuniing over in his 
mind the feasibility of a proposal that his friends 
should make Sommerton their quarters for a 
time during the hunting season, he was agree- 
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ably surprised by a letter from his lordship, 
hinting at the hopes which were entertained by 
his son, and begging for a few hours' conversa- 
tion should Abel Bradfield find himself in town 
during the next month. Hence the sudden 
journey to London, which had apparently so 
disconcerted his family on the night of the 
Saxonby ball. 

About twelve o'clock one fine winter's 
morning, then, the single servant in which 
Lord Holocaust indulged, and who was a 
natural ally, born on the Derrynane Estate, 
announced Mr. Abel Bradfield, and discreetly 
shut the door upon the visitor as soon as he 
had seen the empressement with which he was 
received. 

* Bradfield, my dear fellow, be seated,' said 
the peer, with considerable grace ; for though 
his money was gone, and his principles had 
followed it, he retained the manners of a gen- 
tleman, and the elegance of an Hibernian aris- 
tocrat. As a man of the world, perhaps the 
highest praise to be accorded. 
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* Thank you, thank you, my lord. You see 
I obey your letter in person/ 

* It's good of you ; your kindness nearly over- 
powers me , but the happiness of my dear Fred 
is at stake ; and, with a man of your practical 
sense, and knowledge of the world, I have ven- 
tured to take a step somewhat unusual.' 

The practical sense was called obstinate ill- 
temper by his friends, who wanted nothing of 
him, — but he felt flattered to a degree. 

' The subject you mentioned to me in your 
letter is one which is most flattering to me, as 
a father. My daughter is everything to me ; 
and though I feel I am placing her in a position 
for which her beauty and talents qualify her, 
still T am sensible of your kindness, my dear 
Lord Holocaust, in selecting me for such an 
especial mark of favour.' 

* And have ye consulted Miss Bradfield, me 
good fellow ? ' 

' I can hardly have done that yet ; nor indeed 
do I see the great necessity for it. She must 
be as sensible of your condescension as I am/ 
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* We don't manage matters quite so glibly in 
my country, Bradfield ; but you know best. It 
saves trouble, at all events.' 

* What I should propose is this — that you and 
your son should give us the pleasure of your 
company when convenient ; and I can scarcely 
believe in any impediment to a happy termina- 
tion of your proposal. Lord Frederick is not at 
home?' 

The peer rose to ring the bell, and Abel 
Bradfield nearly demolished the fire-irons in 
endeavouring to assist him. 

*Me lord is gone to the club; and he bid 
me say he'd be happy to ride your lordship's 
brown cob for ye, till he'd see how he goes ; ' 
and the man left the room. 

*Then, my good Bradfield, we can say no 
more about it, but that we'll avail ourselves of 
your kind invitation, to make the more intimate 
acquaintance of the ladies, in the course of a 
fortnight. Or if ye'U return to dinner, at half- 
past seven, I'll keep the boy' (he was only two- 
and-thirty) ' for ye to talk to 'um.' 
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*The first arrangement will suit me best. 
Lord Holocaust, and we'll expect you both in 
about a fortnight's time.' 

No man can tell what time may bring forth, 
and Abel Bradfield went on his way rejoicing. 

But few opportunities had occurred for the 
further intimacy of the Carringtons and Brad- 
fields. Sir Michael himself seldom mentioned 
them. He had occasionally said a word or two 
complimentary to Ellen Bradfields personal 
beauty ; but, if compelled to utter the name of 
the father, it was usually coupled with some 
derogatory epithet. That fellow Bradfield was 
the baronet's usual mode of expression. Still, 
whenever they did meet, there was a show of 
courtesy on the part of Stafibrd Carrington and 
his sister, which was met by Ellen Bradfield and 
her brother with a corresponding good-humour. 
They had both been out with the hounds, when 
the ladies had advanced to nearer intimacy than 
usual, and the gentlemen had been compelled to 
take upon themselves the * petits soins,' which 
women must exact, so long as they will go out 
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hnnting. Happily, with the two girls in ques- 
tion, this only extended to the opening of gates, 
and did not last beyond an attendance at the 
cover side. When the fox went away, they, 
too, went away ; and it is recorded of them, as 
remarkable in these days, that they did not ask 
for even * one little jump.* Their servants were 
left in attendance, and as long as anything was 
to be seen by feminine ways they took them ; 
when that was over they turned their heads and 
went home. 

* Hallo, Mentmore ; what ! are you down in 
this country still,* roared that excellent fellow 
and intolerable bore, Tom Rattlebone (Toms are 
frequently great bores). * I thought you'd 
finished with us, and were gone back to your 
own miserable country.' 

* That's it; it is comparatively a miserable 
country. I have been back ' (he had been for a 
week, and got tired of it), * but I left half my 
stud here, as I thought I should like a day or 
two more before the frost comes.' 

* Frost? There'll be no frost now! Here 
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we are, well on in February; ground nice and soft, 
and lots of rain in the sky. Never was such a 
country as this for scent, in a wet season. 
Where are your quarters ? Cropperfield — Sax- 
onby ? The last the most central, to my mind. 

*rm at Spring Vale.' 

* Ah ! that's very good, too. I didn't know 
there was a house to let there big enough for 
you. The stabling at the White Horse is good, 
for it was built for old Carrington, when he had 
the hounds. Most particular man alive, I 
believe. There's never been such a stud in the 
county since. The Prince of Wales and Sheridan 
used to come down ; but the old fellow was the 
only sportsman among them.' And as if to 
save Lord Mentmore the trouble of answering 
the original question, old Tom Rattlebone 
blundered on into some of the racy memoirs of 
those days, with which his mind was stored. 

The natural conclusion in the neighbourhood, 
as well as amongst the great gossips of the day, 
everywhere, was that Lord Mentmore was either 
engaged, or about to engage himself, to Evelyn 
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Carrington, He had begun by paying her 
great attention — some women would have 
called it marked attention — she thought so 
herself; but the chivalrous and romantic was 
a strong point in Mentmore's character, and an 
intelligent girl was not long in discerning the 
difference*between a natural sweetness of man- 
ner and those indescribable nothings which 
pass muster under the form of courtship, or not, 
according to the temperament of those con- 
cerned. 

One remarkable effect it had ; — the dowager 
ladies, who had been angling with their minnows 
for the salmon of the season, threw up their 
rods and lines in despair, and, for the present, 
none but the desperate cast time or flies upon 
the water in the direction of Lord Mentmore. 
They were not slack in their innuendoes against 
Lady Carrington and her daughter ; while the 
fast men grudged Stafford Carrington the op- 
portunity of which he did not avail himself, of 
making an early book upon the information to 
be got out of the crack Newmarket stable. 
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A five o'clock meal is a very unnecessary 
addition to domestic economy ; nor can I well 
understand the pleasures of society being en- 
hanced by a cup of tea at any time but the 
usual one after dinner. It is not always possi- 
ble to eat when one is hungry, but it is mani- 
festly so to avoid eating or drinking when one 
does not require either. Doubtless some Lady 
May, or Dowager Marchioness, who really loved 
a mild stimulant after her shopping and before 
her dinner, introduced the fashion. ' Now, 
dear, that's so good of you to come now — ^sit 
and talk to me while I drink my tea ; ' and then 
the dears themselves thought they should like 
to do the same. The consequence of this is, 
that there's hardly a parson's wife, who lives out 
of her nursery, who does not think it necessary 
to have her * cabaret,' or tea equipage, just as 
regularly as old Spades the gardener requires 
his beer. 

' Send me a cup of tea upstairs, Timmins,' 
said Miss Bradfield, as she entered the house 
about four o'clock, in a very well-splashed 
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habit and hat — the former of which she held 
up sufficiently to liberate a neat pair of Wei-' 
lingtons from incumbrance in going upstairs. 

* Certainly, miss ; ' and in a few minutes the 
tea was served. 

Presently there came a heavy foot along the 
gallery, as it had done many a time before. 
We have heard it ourselves, reader, already 
in these pages, at least as much of it as we 
could for the pile of the carpet without. It 
stopped as then, at the door of the room 
occupied by Ellen Bradfield, and knocked a 
bold and confident knock, which scarcely 
waited for an answer, but said in plain lan- 
guage, * That's a complimentary knock, and 
now in I'm coming/ 

In another second her brother stood before 
her. 

I am no great admirer of a habit. There 
are some women who look remarkably well in 
them ; they show the cleanliness of the figure 
to perfection, and have but few adventitious 
aids on which the eye desires to rest. You 
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see the woman ; and not Madame Maradan 
Carson or Madame Elize. I am not sure that 
I admire horse-exercise in woman. It may be 
that it smacks of the manly; indeed I feel 
that it is so. I know there are some rare 
exceptions. I have met with half-a-dozen ; 
but the constant feeling of independence, 
which horsemanship must give, detracts at 
least from the first attribute of beauty, reliance 
on a stronger and ruder sex. While the 
gentler sex is seen to exercise control over 
a violent horse, be it by management or 
punishment, man has a lively sense of his 
own incapacity to kick against the influence. 
One thing too he doubts, whether, after 
having been thoroughly subdued, he will meet 
with those tender caresses which invariably 
follow a hard-fought battle with a refractory 
steed. 

Be this as it may, Ellen Bradfield looked 
well in anything ; and, as we have once before 
seen her in her arm-chair, with her golden 
hair hanging negligently over her neck and 
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shoulders, she was sufficiently beautiful to 
command even a brother's admiration. 

* Where have you got such a colour, Ellen ? * 

* M amie has taken to pulling ; she gets 
excited with hounds, and does not forget it till 
she gets home. I've had a charming ride. 
I wish you would go out more.' 

* Who were there ? ' 

*Your friend, Mrs. Augustus Reynard, 
looked charming, in her peculiar style.' 

*The commandant of the cavalry depot. 
Did she allow the major-general to ride, or 
was he obliged to come in a postchaise ? ' 

* He was there on one of her horses ; but he 
was under orders for home at two o'clock, she 
told me, as she only wanted a ticket for that 
horse to qualify for the steeplechase.' 

* Anyone else ? ' 

*One or two — Colonel Thistledown, Mr. 
Scarsdale and his pupil^ the new marquis, came 
to the meet, and rode back with me Old 
Tuffcon was there, with his swallow-tailed coat 
and cords» talking about Bedfont Castle, and 
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the pineries, and the great people. He pre- 
sented Miss Tufton to me, so we rode some 
time together.' 

* He's an ass. Who else ? Anyone I know ? ' 

* Oh ! yes : let me see, there were the Car- 
ringtons, father and son — ' 

* A thorough malignant/ 

* Laurence!' 

* Idle and presumptuous, selfish and bitter.' 

* Why, I thought you admired him,* said the 
lady with some surprise. 

* Almost insolent in his patronage.' 

*Ah! now I know you're not in earnest, 
Laurence. I do think I was unjust when I 
said so.' 

*And what has changed your opinion, my 
dear Nelly ? ' 

•That I cannot tell. I hardly knew him 
when I spoke so severely ; of course I cannot 
be a very good judge of him now. I take 
your word for his perfections.' 

* There's an instinct about woman that 
exceeds man's penetration; most likely your 
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first view was the correct one;' and he put 
bis hand affectionately on his sister's head. 

* Did you see Mentmore ? ' 

* No ! he was not out.' 

* Then he is away : I wonder we have not 
seen him here.' 

' Living at the Carringtons', he would not be 
likely to come here.' 

' If he is sometimes governed by prejudices 
of his own, I never knew him to be so by 
those of other people. Do you like Lord 
Mentmore ? ' 

' Exceedingly, what I have seen of him. 
He is the most natural person I ever saw.* 

* And the most generous. She'll be a happy 
woman who gets him ; ' and Laurence looked 
more affectionately into his sister's eyes than 
usual, as if he thought she might have some 
chance. The eyes laughed in return at the 
apparent improbability, and then she said — 

' Laurence, I'm bespok»e, as they call it.* 
At first he laughed too ; but when she put 
her hand out to him, and he saw a real tear 

VOL. II. L 
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glistening in her eye, and ready to fall from the 
lid, he repressed his inclination for badinage, 
and waited. 

* What do you mean, Nelly dear? Who is 
it? Can't I guess? 

' Not in a thousand years. You scarcely 
know him more than I do/ 

' Scarcely know him ! that's curious ; and 
whose choice is your suitor in the absence of 
the true Ulysses ? ' 

' Our father's, Laurence ; and who shall 
gainsay a father's will ? ' 

*Abel Bradfield's,' said Laurence Bradfield 
to himself, as though he had some distinct 
existence, unparental, unallied, * ho ! that will 
not I in all just things ; ' then that habitual 
half-mocking smile, which sat so lightly on his 
handsome face, disappeared altogether ; ' but 
there are personal rights the invasion of which 
is a great wrong ; perhaps this is one of them. 
Who is it, Nelly?' ^ 

* Lord Charles Derrynane, the son of papa's 
friend, Lord Holocaust.' 
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*Lord Charles Derrynane? Can a man 
gather figs of thistles ? I don't like the tree, 
and much misgive me the fruit cannot be good. 
When did you hear this ? ' 

' When papa returned from London. The 
old lord and his son are expected here next 
week, or the week after.' 

'And have you held out hope ? ' 

* No, Laurence ; but you know papa ; and 
although I have the credit of managing him 
upon most occasions, I fear this is but a drawn 
battle.' 

* If you are determined upon the point, it 
ought to be, and it must be, decisive.' 

* Ah ! my dear brother, I see what you think. 
I have no fears of our father's violence; all 
my difficulty has been with his disappointment. 
I never heard him plead for anything before. 
I like fighting, you know, Laurence; but I 
cannot despatch my opponent when I have 
him down.* 

' Miserable weakness, dear ; but it's the case 
through life. We all fight or cry for a some- 

l2 
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thing, and when we have it reject it as 
worthless.' 

* That's not true/ said Ellen, getting her 
spirits again. 

*How do you know?' asked her brother, 
amused with her speculative contradiction. 

* I don't know, but I feel. Yes, I do know. 
Yours is what you great people at Oxford call 
a fallacy. We fight from a bad principle of 
contention, and we give way from a noble 
generosity, which is much commoner with us 
than with you.' 

* O philosopher in a riding-habit, we contend 
only upon principle, and to throw away a 
victory so hardly gained is to be false to those 
principles. Now kiss me, Nelly, and we'll see 
what can be done for you. It's a pretty joke 
indeed when my sister and the heiress to 
Sommerton cannot marry whom she likes.' 

* So you mean going, Mentmore ? ' said 
Stafford Carrington, as they sat in the library, 
after hunting, before a glorious fire. 

* Positively, next week.' 
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' And without seeing the heiress again ? ' 
A close observer might have detected the 

very slightest change of colour in the speaker's 

face. The question was a feeler. 

* Probably without seeing her again. She 
seldom goes to the meet, and I can't ride the 
lanes about Sommerton, or walk the fields in 
the winter on the speculation.' 

* Hardly to be expected.' 

* I don't suppose we shall meet till the 
London season ; and I generally do as little of 
that as I can.' 

* Perhaps you may feel inclined this year to 
do more ? ' 

*My movements always depend upon my 
horses. Whether Mr. Jackson means me to 
pull off any of the great events, I can't tell.' 

* If you behave yourself extremely well, he 
may allow you to be first or second for the 
guineas ; but I should hardly think you are yet 
entitled to Derby or Leger honours.' 

* In which case I shall indulge in the culti- 
vation of exotics in retirement at Silvermere. 
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All great men have done that after disappoint- 
ment, including Cincinuatus, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and Garibaldi. You must come and see 
me, StaflTord ; I don't think you know Silver- 
mere/ 

a shall be delighted.' 

' And we must persuade Sir Michael and 
Lady Carrington, and your sister — ^ 

' Sir Michael is hard to move ; but I am 
sure my mother will be charmed.' 

' Agreed then ; I shall go to Silvermere and 
finish the season. Lady Elizabeth Derwent- 
water, my aunt, always gives me a fortnight 
after Lent; and we take that opportunity of 
airing the old house.' 

The door opened, and Evelyn Carrington 
entered the room. 

' Here's Evelyn ; she can answer for herself.' 

She looked first at one and then at the other, 
so Lord Mentmore repeated his invitation. 

' Oh ! certainly, Lord Mentmore ; by all 
means, Stafford, let us go. Mamma will be 
delighted.' 
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It will be seen that she had quite recovered 
her courage, and felt sufficiently assured in his 
lordship's company. It was an admirable sign 
for both of them. 

Evelyn Carrington had taken off her riding- 
habit and hat, and replaced them by a garden 
hat ; she had a parasol in her hand, though 
there was no sun, which betokened an intention 
to walk. 

* Which way are you going, Evelyn ? ' said 
Stafford Carrington, looking at her charming 
face and tout ensemble with undisguised ad- 
miration. 

' Only as far as Aunt Philly's.' 

*Miss Carrington 's ? pray accept my escort. 
Miss Evelyn. I feel that I have been unmind- 
ful of my devoirs; and as I shall leave on 
Monday, and mean to hunt to-morrow, I 
shall have no better opportunity of saying 
good-by.' 

* She will be very glad to see you. You'll 
get no tea, however, for Aunt Philly has not 
yet given way to that innovation. You had 
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better call to-day, for do you know she does 
not admit Sunday visitors? We're rather 
primitive here, and she does not like to break 
through a time-honoured custom.' 

* I respect and almost share her prejudices. 
Miss Carrington. I suppose she will admit 
me as I am, or must I ask you to wait till 
I dress ? ' 

'Certainly not; as you are/ Stafford was 
already deep in Fronde's last volume, deeper in 
an arm-chair, and was likely to be soon in a 
deep sleep. 

They sauntered in the soft atmosphere of a 
close February day along the short but hand- 
some avenue, towards the gates of the Manor 
House, which opened upon the village. Both 
of these persons liked and esteemed each other; 
and Mentmore could have loved the sister of 
his friend. But he was just one of those 
men who require encouragement. He was by 
nature shy. Constant friction with the world 
had converted it, to all outward seeming, to a 
high polish. But there was the germ remain- 
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ing of certain diffidence, which all his wealth, 
and all his spoiling, only modified. Before he 
had been seven days in Evelyn Carrington's 
company, he saw, or fancied, that her heart was 
not for him. From that moment they were 
happy as companions ; and the friendship of the 
families was cemented by a feeling, which a 
slight change of circumstances might have 
estranged. 

Thoughts pass very rapidly through the 
mind. That notion could not have been new 
when Homer enunciated it twenty-seven hun- 
dred years ago. The bird of Jove must have 
been swift of flight, indeed ; for in that short 
walk these very things, and in a hundred forms, 
bad occurred to the two, as they paced pensively 
down towards the old lady^s cottage. And all 
the tributaries in a moment of time formed 
themselves, so to speak, into the reservoir of 
their minds. And there came athwart them 
images, which helped, in either case, to account 
for what the whole world called unaccountable, 
that two persons made for each other should 
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yet have failed to see it. Those images were 
Laurence and Ellen Bradfield. I do not know 
that Lord Mentmore cared for Ellen Bradfield, 
but I think he would not have borne his dis- 
appointment so philosophically but for her. 

They walked up the neatly-kept carriage 
drive from the gate, bordered on each side by 
the trim lawn. The gardener was beginning 
his early rolling, and a sharp wire-haired terrier 
kept watch in front of the house. They walked 
in, however, unmolested ; the dog shut up, and 
the door flew open. ' Come along. Lord Ment- 
more/ said Evelyn, confident in her own rights, 
and crossing the hall diagonally, they opened 
the drawing-room door, and encountered the 
hooked nose, hooked stick, and crooked back 
of Aunt Philly, doing the honours of her house 
to Laurence Bradfield and his sister. 

* Well, my dear,' said the old lady, ' this is 
delightful ; and Lord Mentmore, too ; now let 
me introduce you to my new friends. Oh ! 
you know one another. I'm sadly disappointed, 
for I intended to be the good fairy in the 
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t 
pantomime, and to have brought you all to- 
gether myself.' 

* My dear aunt, you live to do good.' 

' Then, my dear, that's why it does me good 
to live, I suppose ; but I'm beginning to grow 
old, my lord, I am. I don't go about alone as 
I could, sir. I got as far as old Giles's to-day, 
and you'll be glad to hear he's quite well again; 
but I could not get back, my dear ; and if I 
hadn't met my kind friends here, I think I 
should have slept in the fields, Evelyn. There 
was nobody near me, and no means of getting a 
carriage to me, and not much more of getting 
Mahomet to the mountain.' The old lady 
seemed to have recovered her spirits, and 
added, *And now, miss, you may thank that 
gentleman that you have an Aunt Philly still 
alive/ 

' Miss Carrington makes the worst of it,' said 
Laurence Bradfield. *She wanted assistance, 
however, and I am glad I was at hand to give 
it.' 

* I don't think he was very busy, my dear, or 
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I should not have taxed his kindness so far as 
to bring me home.' 

* I was really doing nothing ; strolling with 
my sister to look at some new fencing, and to 
smoke a cigar — ' 

' Miss Carrington will not forgive smok- 
ing, Bradfield ; you've ruined yourself with 
her/ 

* No, my lord, pardon me. I can easily find 
an excuse for him, but none for you and my 
nephew Staflford.' 

* That seems hard, Miss Carrington.' 

* Not at all ; Mr. Bradfield may have no 
narcotic at home. I don't know Mr. Scarsdale, 
but you and Stafford may enjoy one every 
Sunday from Walter, which ought to last you 
the week.' 

*I hope the worthy rector has not heard 
your opinion. Miss Carrington.' 

' He's not heard mine, my lord ; but he must 
have heard old Farmer Turfman's, who takes 
care to make it audible enough every Sunday 
afternoon.' 
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*You never allow anyone but yourself to 
abuse Walter, tiunt/ 

' No ! my dear, that's true ; it s as bad as 
allowing another man to spend your small 
change. Nobody values it much ; but when 
kept in the family it is found to be very 
useful/ 

Lord Mentmore talked to Miss Bradfield ; 
and when - Laurence thought he had sat long 
enough not to make his departure remarkable, 
he rose and took leave of his aged hostess, who 
hoped she might frequently have the pleasure 
of seeing him. Evelyn took up * The Times ' 
and looked down the Parliamentary column ; 
seeing nothing apparently to interest her she 
soon put it down again. 

*What a funny thing, aunt, to have seen 
the Bradfields here. I suppose it is the first 
time they ever were in this house.* 

* The first time that anyone of the name was 
inside of the gates. I hope it may not be the 
last. I'm a horrible old woman, my dear, I 
know; and your father will be in a terrible 
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taking when he hears of it ; but I couldn't let 
myself die in the fields for political punctilio, so 
I was obliged to take his arm.' 

*But he seems to have got your heart too, 
madam. 

*I confess to a tender sentiment in his 
favour, my lord ; and as to his sister, she's a 
Puritan, a dreadful freethinking Independent, 
but it's of a better sort than usual. My lord, 
that young woman will make a figure in the 
world if she marries the right man.' 

* And what is your view of the right man. 
Miss Carrington ? ' 

* I think you might do for her, my lord, very 
well, but my nephew Stafford still better.' 

There was a curious look passed over Lord 
Mentmore's face — a pleased smile, which, how- 
ever, subsided quiclLly. He got up at once to 
say good-by to Miss Carrington, with unusual 
gravity. As he took the old lady's hand with 
his accustomed courtesy, he said, 'Thank you, 
Miss Carrington, your last speech has raised a 
question of considerable interest. I shall 
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always be willing to profit by your profound 
experience of human nature. I suppose it 
is impossible to tempt you to make one of my 
Easter circle at Silvermere ? ' 

' Old trees don't bear transplanting even for 
a time, my lord.' 

' Aunt is affected with radical notions ; you 
observe, Lord Mentmore, how evil communica-. 
tions corrupt good manners.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

OUR TRUSTWORTHY DOMESTICS. 

* Honour's train 
Is longer than his foreskirt/ 

Henry F//Z— Shakespeare. 

The reader does not now require to be told, 
that a greater rascal than Dan Morton was not 
to be found; nor that he was the gentleman 
who was so instrumental on the night of the 
ball, in spoiling Laurence Bradfield's dress 
boots. The latter was as little as anybody 
susceptible of such inconveniences ; and would 
at any time, have sacrificed boots, shoes, hats, 
coats, the whole of his personal wardrobe, for 
the attainment of an object however valueless 
in the main. 

Perhaps for the first time in his life, this 
vagabond found himself encumbered by the 
possession of stolen property. He had never 
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been placed in such a difficulty before. He 
had frequently held watches, purses, pocket- 
books, and game, to which he had no sort of 
right ; the possession of them, when once safely 
acquired, had always caused him inexpressible 
satisfaction. They were not four-and-twenty 
hours in his hands before they became available 
property. I don't know that he had been 
engaged in a regular professional burglary ; 
but I am quite sure, that he would have laid 
hands upon the very largest piece of silver in 
the collection, without any compunction what- 
ever, and with a certainty of its immediate 
conversion into specie. A body would have 
been a light and easy burden compared to the 
strip of parchment he carried about with him, 
for he could have returned it at once to the 
earth (whence, he had not unfrequently taken 
it), if the dissecting room at Guy's or St. 
Thomas's could not have been considered an 
eligible investment for it. In Australia, where 
science was struggling with difficulties, he was 
said to have been not always quite particular 
VOL. n. M 
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enough as to their absolute dissolution before 
delivery ; and upon one occasion insisted upon 
a remuneration for his trouble, with the parody 
upon some resurrectionist bel esprit^ that he 
was worth more, as he could be killed when he 
was wanted. 

The spectre that haunted him now, it appeared^ 
could not be killed when wanted, nor be got 
rid of at all. It was a paper of such material 
consequence, that, though he had been sighing 
for its possession for years, and had no idea 
that it was still in existence, now that he had 
it, he felt it to be an intolerable weight. He 
was never a hard-working man ; the mysterious 
doles which he seemed to receive from time to 
time, precluded the necessity for the continuous 
labour which is the lot of most poor men. He 
was a grand frequenter of fairs, especially horse 
fairs, statutes, mops, hunt-meetings, and public- 
houses; he was essentially a lounger, but he 
had his horses and his dogs on which he made 
a show of work. Now he was restless. He 
was in and out of his own house, and of other 
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people's ; be always bad his hand in his pocket, 
clutching or fingering something which was 
carefully rolled up in a moderately dirty hand- 
kerchief, popularly said to be the ' fogle,' which 
was sported for him, when he was knocked out of 
time by the * rooster/ He talked, too, myste- 
riously about an indefinite absence, as intended 
on his part. It was understood to be a delicate 
mode of announcing an aWbi during the perpe- 
tration of some deed of darkness ; and it was 
commonly remarked that whenever he was 
away from Sommerton for four or five days 
together, the foxes were more daring in their 
visits to the poultry yards. He talked now of 
a lengthened absence; indeed, painful as it 
might be to his friends, he didn't know whether, 
when the old gent in Saxonby Union was 
gone, he shouldn't leave these parts altogether. 
Nobody, who knew him, believed a word that 
he said ; but they were compelled to admit to 
themselves that it looked more like truth than 
usual. 

I said that Dan Morton had got hold of a 
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paper of some consequence; and so he had. 
And now we shall see how he got it 

When Mr. Abel Bradfield was gone to town, 
on his very lucrative business with Lord Holo-' 
caust, by which he was virtually to sell a 
daughter for a place in the peerage ; and when 
the rest of the family were gone to the Saxonby 
ball, Dan Morton went to Job Fletcher's. He 
there learnt that Mrs. Fletcher was to act as 
Miss Bradfield's maid for the evening ; and as 
she was not yet gone, he determined to accom- 
pany her and her husband as far a^ the Hall, 
and trust to the chapter of accidents. He was 
pretty good friends with Mr. Timmins, the 
butler, and Mrs. Barber was afraid of him. 
Timmins admired his capacity for strong ale, 
which was seldom drunk from its potency ; and 
as he had brewed it, and was remarkably proud 
of the performance, it proved a bond of union 
between them, the strength of which might be 
said to be in the ale itself. 

'Now, Job,* said Mrs. Fletcher, 'are you 
nearly ready? ' 
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* All right, my wench ; what be Dan Morton 
agoin' with us ? ' replied Mr. Fletcher, who 
emerged from the back kitchen, having brushed 
his head with a water-brush, and combed out 
the fluid. • 

Dan Morton answered for himself, that he 
thought he should run down and smoke a pipe 
with Mr. Timmins, as the squire was away. 

On the way down, it not being a dark night, 
as I have before observed, Mrs. Fletcher walked 
on one side of the road, and the two men on 
the other, which is the invariable custom of the 
English peasanty, excepting during that period 
in which they are said to be keeping company, 
when they make up for their usual estrangement 
by a proximity ludicrously uxorious. 

* I shan't be in a hurry to go away ; she be 
agoin' to sleep there; and I means to have a 
look at them wires in the spinney near the wall, 
afore I goes to bed.' 

Mr. Morton signified his intention of doing 
anything agreeable. 'But I want to see the 
bouse.' 
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*I don't know anything about that, joiid 
better scrape your feet, or Mrs. Barber will be 
about you/ Morton obeyed implicitly the in- 
junction. Indeed, he looked as ciyilized as it 
was in his mature to look. 

Job and his wife were great favourites with 
the Hall people ; and it was not to be wondered 
at. Job was a remarkably fine-looking fellow ; 
and, although he was a poacher, there was a 
daring look of courage about him which dis- 
armed suspicion. 

Mrs. Fletcher could be nobody's enemy ; and 
old Mrs. Barber was indebted to her for many a 
good turn in the way of dress-making and alter- 
ing. She was the only sempstress who never 
hurt the feelings of the buxom housekeeper by 
the increased size of her measure. 

As soon as the squire was gone, and the 
carriage had driven away for the Saxonby ball, 
Mr. Timmins sat down to enjoy himself. He 
was enjoying a bottle of very choice madeira, 
vehich he allowed his master on company nights, 
and not then unless the company was good. 
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He had invited Mrs. Barber to the steward's 
room, a comfortable sort of place, remote from 
the family rooms, for the convenience of his 
pipe; the remaining footman, and the head 
groom, made up the party : one housemaid was 
in the village visiting, and her colleagues were 
putting straight the bed-rooms. A nice little 
dish of walnuts, some roasted chestnuts, and some 
oranges, transferred to the household crockery, 
from Mr. Bradfield's Sevres, by the forethought 
of Mrs. Barber, graced the board. There was 
half-a-bottle of claret, some sherry, and some 
excellent dry port, which Mrs. Barber preferred 
by a miraculous effort of discrimination to the 
fruity drink, so much mor^ in favour among the 
ladies. She had done her duty, by the remnant 
which had come down ; and was indulging in a 
doze, while the gentlemen, that is, Timmins and 
the groom, for William feared detection, enjoyed 
each a pipe. 

The former of these was in profound medita- 
tion, only dropping an occasional monosyllable 
as pearls before swine, on the admirable letters 
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which were daily appearing in *The Times* 
newspaper, on the hardships to which the 
domestic servant is daily subject, when there 
was a ring at the servants' entrance. 

William went to the door, while Mr. 
Timmins enshrouded in the graceful mystery 
of a table-cover the debris of his repast. William 
returned ushering in Mr. and Mrs. Job Fletcher, 
and the gigantic Dan Morton. 

They were not quite the company to which 
Mr. Timmins was accustomed during the 
London season; but they were the best the 
village . afforded excepting the village school- 
master, who was not so fond of coming to the 
Hall, since he had been caught by Mr. Bradfield. 

' My dear,' said Mrs. Barber, waking up, * so 
you're come at last, dear me. Ten o'clock and 
past. Bless me, Mr. Timmins, I must have 
been taking forty winks : your room's all ready, 
but you'll sit down and warm yourself a bit 
first. You'll find all the things ready for you 
when y(fti go up, and a good fire in Miss Ellen's 
room.' 
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Mr. Timmins paid a like compliment to the 
males of the party ; and it was not long before 
Job Fletcher and Dan Morton were occupied 
with a hot jorum of gin-and-water ; Mr. 
Timmins, Williams, and the groom, did the 
same; the former merely observing that he 
thought *just one glass of spirits and water 
would not do him harm,' but utterly ignoring 
his participation in the good things which stood 
on one side under the table-cover; I don't 
think his friends were the least cajoled into 
a belief in his abstemiousness. 

* We were just a talking of them excellent 
letters. Job, which we read about the engaging 
of servants. There's somebody who calls him- 
self West End, I don't suppose as that's his 
light name, who says how wrong it is to deprive 
a poor man of his bread by not giving him a 
character.' 

* Certainly,' said Job, who was not yet quite 
clear what turn the conversation was taking, 
and not desirous of committing himself. 

' He very naturally observes,' continued Mr. 
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TimmiDS with an easy dignity, * that if a man 
is a good butler, or a good footman, or a good 
keeper, there ought to be no questions asked 
about his takin' his liquor freely, or pocketing 
the spoons/ 

*In course not,' said Dan Morton, who, 
though the language was a little above him, 
quite appreciated the sentiment. 

* Nor on the other hand — Lord bless us, Mrs. 
Fletcher, you've drownded the miller! — that if 
a man is honest, and sober, and what they call 
respectable, his late master didn't ought to say 
as he couldn't wait at table, and know'd nothing 
of his business ; not if it was likely to interfere 
with a honest man getting a comfortable situ- 
ation.' 

* Well,, that is a hard case rather,' said Mrs. 
Fletcher, who, however, did not see her way so 
clearly through the first proposition. 

* Yes, I think Mr. Jacob Homnium, or what- 
ever his name is, has got his match.' 

•Ah! my dear,' rejoined Mrs. Barber, ad- 
dressing Nanny Fletcher, * it's a difficult thing 
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to suit yourself now-a-days ; folks is become so 
particular. The salary is good, and the living 
is tolerable, but there's no perquisites and 
allowances, and I believe the ladies sells their 
dresses ; and they thinks as much of one foUerer 
now-a-days, as they did of twenty, when I was 
younger/ This was the nearest approach to an 
acknowledgment of age that Mrs. Barber was 
ever known to make. 

^ Yes !' said Timmins, mixing himself another 
glass of the squire's best Hodges, * there are 
not many good places now. Board-wages and 
find yourself, that won't do for me. Though 
to be sure it's as broad as it's long. What are 
you drinking, Morton ? ' 

* Thank ye, I'll just do the same again. And 
how's the little dawg, Mr. Timmins, as come 
from Cremorne show ? ' 

* Well he looks lively enough ; but it was a 
goodish bit o' money for an untried one/ 

* Never you mind ; he'll do a good thing one 
X} these days. Do you know how I did try 
him, afore I sent him to you ? ' 
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* Can't say I do, Dan Morton/ 

* Well, ril tell you, I drew one o' your foxes 
here with him ; when all the rest o' the litter 
had been taken ; and when the squire wanted 
a fox to turn down 'cos the hounds was coming, 
I sold him his own for half-a-guinea. He run 
better than any bagman as I ever see ; I sup- 
pose he know'd the country pretty well.' 

* Well ! you're a pretty rascal, you are. 
Master Morton,' but as Mr. Timmins laughed, 
and they all sipped their gin-and-water together^ 
they rather enjoyed the rascality than resented it. 

* Well, Mrs. Fletcher, and when are we to 
have a wedding ? ' 

*Lor! love ye, Mrs. Barber, how should I 
know ? ' at the same time Mrs. Fletcher smiled 
as if she did know something, if she liked to 
speak. 

* I have heard something — as there's a young 
lord a coming courting here in a little time. 
Master got a letter, and he's gone up to town 
in an uncommon hurry; and Lucy did hear 
something outside o' Miss Ellen's door.' 
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*And what's he like, Mrs. Barber,' said 
Nanny Fletcher, wide awake to anything like 
matrimonial gossip — what's he like ? ' 

* Oh ! bless you ; we none on us knows. 
Nobody's seen him except master.' 

* Master's a nice judge o' beauty,' said Job. 
^ I should like him to choose a wife for me, if 
I wanted one.' 

* It isn't Lord Mentmore, is it, Mrs. Barber ? ' 
said Nanny, returning to the charge. 

* No, it isn't Lord Mentmore. Though our 
young lady is quite deserving of any earl in the 
British calendar.' It is supposed that Mrs. Barber 
meant peerage. 

*No ways to compare to Miss Carrington,' 
said Job Fletcher, ' she's so gentle and so soft 
like. There's a bit o' the father in Miss Ellen.' 

*It's but a small bit indeed then, Mr. 
Fletcher — I can tell ye. There isn't a young 
lady in these parts that does as much good as 
our young mistress.' 

^ Nor the old gentleman himself as does so 
much harm as our old master.' 
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This was received as a joke, with considerable 
applause; and the conversation then turned 
upon family affairs in general ; the marriage 
of the young people in particular. They can- 
vassed old Bradfield's temper, the young lady's 
beauty, the young squire's talents. The stud 
groom thought he was * the strongest man on 
a horse he ever see, a little too long in the leg 
to ride well :' that's always their notion. They 
knew all Miss Bradfield's partners at Saxon- 
by; almost what they said to her. They 
discussed the value of the Sommerton estate, 
the Lancashire property, the Spring Vale rent- 
roll, Sir Michael's pride. Miss Carrington'a 
beauty, Stafford Carrington's extravagance. 
There was nothing they were not acquainted 
with which concerned their betters ; they knew 
their debts and capability of discharging them ; 
their engagements and intentions of fulfilling, 
them ; they professed to be at home or behind 
the scenes in numberless intrigues ; to believe 
them, the happiness and reputation of a 
hundred families were in their hands; and it 
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was by no means certain, upon a comparison of 
information, that (excepting Nancy, who sat 
horrified at these gin-and-water disclosures) the 
two poachers were not by far the honestest 
men in the room. 

At length Mrs. Fletcher announced her in- 
tention of seeking her room, and having lighted 
a candle for that purpose, proceeded to put it 
into execution. 

'This must be a fine place, Mrs. Barber; 
how I should just like to peep into the rooms 
before I go,' said Dan Morton. 

* She knows the house just as well as I do,' 
said Mrs. Barber, not by any means prepared 
for showing them at that time of night, and any 
visions of prudence of which she might be natu- 
rally possessed, being submerged in her under- 
nightcap, which she facetiously called her second 
glass. * Nancy, my dear, just take him into the 
drawing-rooms and library, and William can let 
him out. There, you go too, Job. I'm sure, 
Mr. Timmins, it's time we were in bed.' 

Dan Morton did not wait for another hint, 
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but rising with greater alacrity than could be 
expected, he prepared to accompanj Mrs. 
Fletcher and her husband. William, already 
half asleep, desired them to call at the top of 
the stairs when they were ready to be let out. 

Mrs. Fletcher opened first one door, then 
another, and, by the light of the fire and her 
single candle, exhibited as much of the magni- 
ficence of the rooms as could be seen. Morton 
pretended to be overpowered by the deeply- 
framed pictures, the magnificent clocks, the 
richly-draped hangings, and the soft carpeting 
of the saloons. The noble dimensions of the 
dining-room, with its boar-hunt by Schnyders, 
and its turkey-cocks, flowers, fruit, and game 
by Weenix, seemed to have small charms for 
him. The library, whose furniture was worth 
that of the whole house put together, was not 
likely to have enchained the athletic pitman for 
any great length of time. He gaped, open- 
mouthed, at the mighty chandeliers, and grinned 
with a satyr-like gusto at the magnificent statu- 
ary that adorned the staircase and gallery. Then 
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tbey looked into the ®a\(xi/.os of the Bradfields, 
and desecrated with their presence the boudoirs 
and dressing-rooms of the first floor. At length, 
satisfied with the survey, they escorted Nanny 
Fletcher to her temporary mistress's suite of 
apartments, and prepared to descend on tiptoe. 

' Now then, Job, I know the room. I've got all 
I want in my pocket; and when I'm once in there, 
if there's a way out you can leave nje to find it.' 

With this injunction they took their candle, 
and having got into the lower story once more, 
they went quickly and noiselessly to the end of 
it, passing the rooms they had already inspected 
towards that door which has been already 
opened for the admission of Laurence Bradfield. 
That door was locked. Upon turning the key, 
however, which was outside, they walked quietly 
in, and commenced a close inspection. Its 
nakedness was startling after the warmth and 
comfort they had everywhere encountered. 
They saw the handsome curtains, which were 
drawn, the meagre carpet, the writing-table, the 
plain leather chairs, the old boxes, the fireproof 
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safe, and above all, the chimney-piece, which 
had no charms for Job Fletcher. Dan Morton 
scrutinized it closely. He then went to the 
window, which looked on to the terrace. It 
was closed with an ordinary shutter, and heavy 
iron bars. 

' Come here, Job, and help us with these, bars.' 
Job was rather alarmed, and wanted to know 
the * wherefore ' of this proceeding. 

*No harm, so help me — ,' said Morton. 
* Let's look out of window.' Saying which they 
noiselessly took down the stanchions. The 
moon shone upon the room. *That will do. 
Job ; now listen to me. Leave me alone here ; 
give nie the light,' said he, closing the shutters 
again, * and lock me in — do you hear ? Then 
go and open the -front door, which you can do 
from inside, and call William. When he comes 
to lock you out, walk off at once ; if he asks for 
me, which likely enough he won't, say I'm gone.' 
With which he blew out the candle, and Job 
Fletcher found himself in the gallery, lighted 
by the hall lamps. 
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Job Fletcher had become exceedingly un- 
principled by his idle and dissolute habits, to 
say nothing of his connection with Morton ; but 
he did not contemplate the introduction of a 
burglar into the squire's house. He had received 
from Morton the strongest assurances that he 
contemplated nothing like robbery; to say 
nothing of which, the great diflSculty, at the last 
moment, of divulging the whole affair, and the 
little time allowed him for contemplation, were 
strong accessories to a mind so perverted from 
good as his had become. In a word, he was 
taken completely aback; and so being once 
outside the house safely (for things turned out 
pretty much as his companion prognosticated), 
he quieted his conscience by smoking his pipe, 
and keeping watch in the shrubbery, to see that 
nothing extraordinary did occur. When, at 
three o'clock in the morning, he saw, from his 
hiding-place, Dan Morton walk quietly out of 
the window, without any apparent alarm, he 
went off to his wires, and was taken up on sus- 
picion by the keepers, as we have before related. 

n2 
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To return to Morton, whom we left in the 
lumber-room. No sooner did he hear the key 
turn in the door, than he quietly ensconced him- 
self in a corner behind the curtain, rightly 
judging that the room had been done up for the 
night, and was not likely again to be invaded. 
It was better to be on the safe side, however ; 
and events proved the correctness of his judg- 
ment. A quarter of an hour had scarcely 
elapsed, when his senses, which, from his bush- 
ranging propensities, were tolerably acute, de- 
tected the fall of a foot on the carpet outside 
the door. The key again turned ; William put 
in his head, as speedily withdrew it, and locked 
the door, taking the key away with him in his 
pocket. The rest of the doors were closed with 
a bang ; the house was evidently shut up for the 
night, as far as that part of it was concerned. 
All had been done that a conscientious servant 
at such a time, and with a pipe and some hot 
grog awaiting him in the servants' hall, could 
be expected to do, and Dan Morton came forth 
from his concealment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

NOT TO BE DISPOSED OP. 

• Nor in the morning may be seen 
Where we the night before have been.' 

Bdiques of BdUad Poetry. 

The first thing that he did was to draw from 
his pocket a lucifer match; science had be- 
friended him, as it has millions, by the deposi- 
tion of the fine old tinder-box. He relit his 
candle without much trouble. He had received 
from his half-witted old father vague directions, 
as to the thing he sought, and the room in 
which to seek it. He looked first at the 
writing-table. There was no necessity for the 
use of any implements to master its contents. 
He found two drawers and the key in each. 
There were plenty of notes, and memoranda, 
bailifTs accounts; bits of books for sale; 
unused letter-paper; the weight of a remark- 
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able pig fed at Sommerton ; names of voters ; 
rough drafts of the pictures ; a dog collar, and 
several rusty keys. Before this table Mr. 
Daniel Morton sat down to read or to inspect 
what he had found ; and he soon convinced 
himself that what he sought was not among 
them. 

Sad reflections arise on the misuse of our 
noblest faculties and most needful capabilities. 
I cannot say much for the education of the 
Sommerton people, before Miss Bradfield and 
Mr. Scarsdale had taken them in hand. Many 
of them were guiltless of sufficient facility in 
writing or reading to make the cultivation of 
letters in any way desirable in after-life. Dan 
Morton was no better than the rest ; his ad- 
vantages had, however, been greater by the 
greater intercourse he had had with mankind ; 
and the absolute necessity of some sedentary 
employment during the rainy season in foreign 
latitudes had forced itself upon him, and Dan 
Morton could read. He had studied the old 
* Bell's Life ' newspapers with which he met ; 
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and, thanks to the spread of knowledge and 
the purity of cheap literature in this country, 
Dan had become rather a bookworm in his 
way. He loved a fine old ' Family Herald ' 
sort of plot, with two murders, a suicide in a 
coal-pit, or a whole village reduced to a cinder 
by a flash of lightning. He revelled in all 
this. He never omitted the graphic descrip- 
tions to be found in journals of the low school 
of a glorious set-to in the Midland Districts, of 
a dog fight, a ratting match, or pedestrianism 
against time. He did not master writing so 
readily, and the pot-hooks and hangers of 
lawyers and accountants presented greater 
difficulties than a horn-book, or Bell. Still he 
sat himself down to his work, and some 
previously-formed idea of what he was come 
for made him reject as valueless all* but the 
keys. 

How many men have reading and writing 
brought to an untimely end, in those glorious 
times when it was considered better to hang 
the wrong fellow than to hang no fellow at 
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all ! How many have to deplore their useless 
knowledge in perpetual banishment, who have 
merely mistaken somebody else's name for their 
own, and signed it unintentionally at the wrong 
end of a slip of paper ! How many have done 
so of late years, and after having lived comfort- 
ably in a foreign country, or after being taken 
care of for a few years, are out again to perfect 
themselves by more practice in an art which 
they had too imperfectly performed. 

Had Job Fletcher, or one-half of Sommer- 
ton been in Dan Morton's place, he would 
have either never commenced or now have 
abandoned the pursuit. Reading what he 
found with tolerable facility so tickled Dan's 
pride that it whetted his appetite for more. 
Like a schoolboy in a pastiycook's shop, he 
looked round with increased gusto on the 
boxes^ and on the iron safe. The latter he 
regarded almost as an unattainable delicacy, 
the honne houche of the place. 

Taking the keys one by one he applied them 
to the locks. He M'as not long before he 
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found that they had been put to their proper 
purpose. He was not unprovided with a ready 
method of opening them had they proved 
invincible by fair means ; but it was not 
necessary to try foul. From each he took a 
mass of papers. Then began his labour in 
real earnest ; but as time rolled on nothing 
could be more certain than that there was 
nothing there which concerned him. Many of 
them had a lawyer-like look; and now and 
then he would pore down a page with more 
than ordinary attention, and with the perspi- 
ration standing on his forehead ; but it was 
manifestly not what Dan Morton wanted. 
Several had the nature of their contents 
engrossed on their backs; leases, copyholds, 
freeholds, covenants, over which Morton's time 
was too valuable to be wasted. As he com- 
pleted the contents of each box, of which there 
were three, he got more and more anxious. 
He had that mixed hope of finding his paper 
among them, with a seeming certainty that it 
could be nowhere but in the iron-safe. 
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And how was the iron-safe to be opened ? 
He knelt down, after replacing carefully the 
other papers, and relocking the boxes, with 
the lighted candle by his side, and began 
to examine the lock attentively. Dan had had 
considerable experience in locks, having for a 
short time worked in a whitesmith's house. 
He saw that it was an old-fashioned lock, 
which by good management might be made 
to yield to skill ; and was satisfied that if he 
should fail with those he had with him, it 
would not be difficult to procure implements, 
by which on some future occasion he might 
obtain what he wanted. This redoubled his 
hopes and relieved the anxiety which his 
present failures had caused. He set to work 
with that good heart which is requisite for 
carrying out a deed of wickedness ; and which 
has so much of that self-interest to support it 
which is supposed by some philosophers to be 
the basis of all morality. 

But either virtue, like Dan's, was to be its 
own reward, or he failed of that faith which 
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breaks into cash-boxes; for half-an-hour passed, 
and the iron-safe remained as much an iron- 
safe as ever. He rose from his knees, angry 
and disappointed, though he scarcely admitted 
to himself that he was so. He went towards 
the window ; the moon was waning, and the 
clouds flitted past, and the appearance of the 
sky betokened an early hour of the morning. 
Dan Morton turned round once more, closing 
the window, determined upon a final trial. 
Just then a key, larger rather than those he 
had tried, and much more rusty, attracted his 
attention. He might as well try the keys ; 
although such a thing as the key of the fire- 
proof safe left in an open drawer appeared to 
his notions of security so improbable, that he 
almost scouted the idea. Even with the key 
in his hand, but for a resemblance to the lock 
which caught his eye, he would then have 
given it up. He took the key, however ; as he 
looked at it more nearly he became more 
convinced than before ; as it approached the 
lock its fitness was the more startling, and 
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upon application it entered with a difficulty 
only occasioned by the coat of rust which had 
settled on it. Morton rose from his knees; 
contemplated his success for one minute, 
during which thousands of visions flitted 
through his mind, and then kneeling down 
again, applied his strength, and turned it with 
comparative ease. In a second the heavy lid 
was up, and diving into the box with both 
hands, he grasped at its contents, ^ and brought 
up — nothing! ' The iron-safe was empty. 

No man, who has not set his existence upon 
the turn of a key, can well conceive the dis- 
appointment, the sickening dissolution of all 
hope, which succeeded to Morton's exertions. 
He had never dreamt of failure. He had re- 
ceived the most positive assurances from one who 
must know^ and whose local information, up to 
this point, seemed to have been so correct, 
that he had never questioned the existence of 
the papers on which his whole fortune depended. 
He had doubted the possibility of getting at 
the inside of the safe, but, once having accom- 
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plished that feat, he felt it beyond all the 
powers of fortune to defeat his scheme. It 
was some minutes before he could convince 
himself of the truth of appearances. He rose 
and looked on the floor. Could the paper 
have dropped out at the moment ? Impossible. 
If he had disregarded, cold before, though in 
the middle of winter and without fire, now the 
perspiration rolled off his face in heavy drops, 
and the veins swelled with intensity of excite- 
ment in his brawny hands. For some minutes 
he knelt before his broken idol, still gazing into 
it ; then he drew from his coat his handkerchief, 
and wiped his brow; after this he took one 
more look into the empty safe, and then 
closing the lid, proceeded to put things in the 
way they were before. 

While occupied in this manner, and now 
only bent upon his escape, which he had 
planned by the window, he suddenly remem- 
bered that in the course of his father s conver- 
sation with him, he had continually alluded to 
the mantelpiece. As Dan Morton collected 
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his thoughts this reminiscence became clearer 
every moment. Old Giles Morton had been a 
carpenter, of rather a superior class, and had 
been employed by the father of Abel Bradfield 
in many of the improvements about the house. 
The old man certainly had mentioned this 
identical mantelpiece somehow in connection 
with the business on hand. No sooner had he 
got thus far in his retrospections than he 
acquired new alacrity. He took up the candle 
from the floor, abandoned his immediate 
intention of retreat, and walked straight to 
the fireplace. 

It was remarkable even to uneducated eyes. 
He examined it closely, not with the curiosity 
of a connoisseur, but impatiently ; and in his 
heart cursed the grotesqueness of the figures, 
which would arrest his attention in spite of 
himself; but one thing almost immediately 
attracted him, as, indeed, it had others before, 
who having no interest in pursuing the specu- 
lation further had let it drop. In the centre 
of the piece, and immediately below the 
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principal figures, was one small panel, perfectly 
plain, and, as it now appeared to Morton, 
singularly out of place. It formed a square 
in the midst of a richly-carved border of fruit 
and flowers, and had no more business there 
than in the middle of the Adonis himself. 
This idea having once fixed itself in Morton's 
mind grew there rapidly. * That's a panel,' 
said he to himself. ' What does it want there ? 
It's hollow, I know it is — darn'd if it ainV 
added he, with considerable emphasis again to 
himself, and tapping it with his iron hand. 
'And how to get at it? If I can without 
being found out, so much the better ; and if I 
can't, why it can't be helped. It won't make 
much difierence.' 

Taking therefore a very sharp instrument 
from his pocket, he went to work on the panel ; 
before long he had made an incision, by which 
he found that it had been glued in. He then 
removed the glue, and having done so, he 
found that the supposed panel was neither 
more nor less than a sliding door. He pushed 
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slightly, and it began to glide back, exposing 
a long box in the wall. His suspicions thus far 
were correct. With eager haste he brought 
the candle to the fireplace, and there, resting 
in its hiding-place, was the paper on which so 
much depended. His heart beat audibly, and 
he hurried to the table, where five minutes' 
examination reassured his remaining doubts 
if he had any. So he folded up carefully his 
treasure, and placing it in an inside pocket of 
his coat, prepared to retire. It was not a very 
difficult achievement. He opened gently the 
shutters, having first replaced the panel, and 
blown out the candle. He then pushed up the 
window, and stood on the sill, while he 
readjusted the curtains and shutters ; then he 
stepped gently into the terrace, drawing down 
at the same time the open window, thus 
leaving to all appearance everything as it 
should be. He had hardly reached the ground 
when he heard the carriage stop at the door ; 
and with the rest of that winter morning's 
amusement the reader is already acquainted. 
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It is, perhaps, nothing derogatory to the 
courage of Dan Morton that he should have 
preferred running away to stopping to fight, 
considering all things. It is the duty of the 
bearer of despatches to run no risk of losing 
them. I said he was horribly burthened by 
his newly-acquired property. His troubles 
seem to have commenced, like those of other 
great men, straightway with his acquisitions. 
No sooner had he got clear of the park than 
he was pounced upon (thanks to modern legis- 
lation), for an offence which, for about the first 
time in his life, he had not committed. Nothing 
but a rigid scrutiny of Dan's pockets could 
convince the rur^ policeman that he had not 
half-a-dozen pheasants somewhere upon his 
person ; and it was a lucky accident that only 
a few pegs and wires were found upon him. 
Of course it was not an easy matter to get 
through the examination without some expla- 
nation of * them law papers ; ' but Dan Morton 
had no fancy for having them impounded. 
He preferred trusting to the security of his 
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own pockets, rather than to the honesty of 
even the villaf;e policeman. That intelligent 
party, upon a promise that he would be forth- 
coming when wanted, allowed Dan to walk off 
with the only thing he particularly cared to 
retain. 

The circumstances, however, which perplexed 
him, and had been a source of constant anxiety^ 
now that he had what he had so long wanted^ 
was to know what to do with it. It was to be 
turned into money ; it was to be a source of 
profit to Dan Morton ; and of such profit that, 
well managed, Dan was a made man, and 
everyone connected with him was to be 
benefited. Job Fletcher had purchased a 
right to some consideration ; but all knowledge 
of it was to be kept from his wife, lest that 
over-scrupulous female should decline living 
upon the wages of rascality. 

The question was, therefore, how to make 
the most of it ? There were certainly two good 
bidders in the market, if not a third. The first 
of these was the late owner — Abel Bradfield 
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himself. Having acquired the thing, at some 
expense and trouble, he was obviouslj the most 
probable purchaser. Like the fox too, there 
was something flattering to Dan's ingenuity in 
offering him his own property at a very hand- 
some premium ; or, if Dan was not exorbitant, 
he might be able to buy it at less than its 
original value, and that would have been flat- 
tering to him. It would seem, at first sight, 
that the original proprietor would be the 
highest bidder. He knew the pleasure of pos- 
session, and might be able to appreciate the 
inconvenience of the loss. Yet it occurred to 
him that the losers of jewelry, watches, pro- 
perty in general, seldom offered the full value ; 
and that, were the risk of detection not great, 
a new purchaser was the most profitable. 
Several ideas of this kind flitted across his 
brain, and lost themselves somehow in the 
necessity of doing something or other with his 
recent acquisition. 

The person who held the second place in his 
estimation as a probable purchaser was Sir 

o2 
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Michael Carrington. Abstractedly (not that 
Dan made use of that word even mentally) it 
was worth as much to him as to anybody, 
for if Abel Bradfield's appetite had been 
whetted by possession, Michael Carrington's 
had suffered no diminution from want. There 
was one thing against the probability of great 
liberality; what he had was Sir Michael's by 
right, and as soon as the baronet obtained that 
knowledge, it was more than likely that he 
would demand as a right what had been so long 
withheld from him by wrong. Still to save 
trouble, and to regain even a right of which he 
had been in ignorance, without the anxiety of 
fighting for it, was worth a considerable sum of 
money. On these grounds Sir Michael Car- 
rington held a high place in the estimation of 
Dan Morton as a probable customer. 

There was also a third person who might feel 
sufficiently interested to bid for the manuscript. 
This was no other than Laurence Bradfield. 
In point of fact, had he known anything at all 
of the business, that is, had he been permitted 
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to take the position of sbowman, and to pull 
the strings, as the novelist only can do, he 
would have given more than the other two put 
together. He had a sufficiently just sense of 
family reputation, manufacturer as he was, to 
wish it to be transmitted free from blemish to 
posterity, and he would have considered any 
sacrifice comparatively small to attain that end. 
So far as he himself was concerned, had he been 
the descendant of a line of princes (I mean 
hereditary princes) his family escutcheon need 
have feared no blot. 

Some vague apprehension of this kind pos- 
sessed Morton. I do not mean that he pur- 
sued any logical method of reasoning upon 
either the father or the son, or that he disposed 
of, in order, the motives which were likely to 
actuate the minds of these persons in estimating 
his merchandise. But there is a sturdy natural 
logic in most men, which arrives at conclusions 
without analyzing the premises, and yet judges 
accurately on the whole. Such a precious 
rascal as Dan Morton is not likely to be defi- 
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cient in this characteristic acuteness, unedu- 
cated though he be, any more than the most 
accomplished swindler, who speculates on your 
property in the most approved fashion ; only he 
would have found greater diflSculty in explain- 
ing his views. Be that as it may, he was as 
much puzzled what to do with his acquisition 
as Aristotle himself with his aiftoM^untoSf or any 
other philosophical mind with an interminable 
proposition. It was for sale to the best bidder, 
but he hardly saw a means of crying his wares. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HUNT BREAKFAST — LAURENCE BRADFIELD 
CULTTTATES THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

* Hie ruit : spargitque canes, ut quisque menti 
Obstat.'— Ovid, Met. Lib. viii. 

It was a magnificent morning. A soaking rain 
on the previous night made the country heavy 
and wet, every blade of grass hung weeping in the 
rank hedge^rows, and the print of the horses' feet 
by the road side formed stagnant pools of water. 
The leafless branches of the trees were laden 
with moisture, and dropped in showers, as 
the light breeze from the south-east sighed 
through them. The furrows in the fields were 
like water-bourses, and the rich loam on. the 
sparse fallows lay in sodden flakes unconscious 
of labour. The light fleecy clouds were now 
high, and moved with a perceptible breeze, 
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while the sun here and there edged the broken 
lines of vapour in the east with a soft yellow 
tint, proclaiming the advent of a warmth more 
like early spring than winter. 

About nine o'clock from the gates of the 
stable yard at Spring Vale, there went forth two 
servants, each riding a magnificent horse. The 
older of the two was a man of forty, or even 
more : a steady, sedate person, who rode a long» 
low, chesnut horse, of a colour almost maho- 
gany, and with only one white hind leg. It 
was the model of an English hunter, and he 
came out of the stable fresh and playful, arching 
his neck, and setting up his back, but obedient 
to the light hand of his rider, a quality not 
often found in grooms. Peters was the best 
second-horseman in the country. The boy who 
followed him was the neatest type of English 
groom. He was dressed in well-made leathers, 
and white-topped boots, a neatly-brushed hat, 
with a very thin cord of gold, and a small golden 
acorn in front. He wore a cockade, a well- 
folded white neckerchief, and a closely-buttoned 
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chocolate frock-coat. He rode a lighter class 
of horse, showing more daylight, with apparently 
a turn more of speed than the chestnut. He 
was quite thoroughbred, a bright bay, and his 
action gave him the appearance of carrying as 
much weight as the other. Nothing carries 
weight like a combination of action and 
blood. 

The weight, however, which was to be put 
upon these two, was not very great. They 
belonged to Stafford Carrington ; and if he was 
deficient in substance, he made up for it by 
quality. He never spared a horse as long as 
hounds were running; but he never took a 
liberty that could not be justified by the neces- 
sities of the case. Put him down in a field by 
the side of hounds racing, be the vale never so 
stiff, no man could beat him. Give him a bad 
start on a cold scenting day, the wrong side of 
a large woodland, and no man ever used his 
brains to more purpose, or his horses with 
greater economy. He was a capital judge of 
pace, had an excellent eye to country, and from 
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instinct and education, a first-class sportsman, 
but — idle. 

Lord Mentmore, who was at that moment 
eating eggs and bacon, in preference to ffre- 
nouiUes h lapotdettej orpdtS defoie graSj because 
he liked it, was a persevering steady sportsman 
of the old school. Everything he did was a 
little formed on the model of half-an-age 
earlier; and the consequence was a manner, 
a toilette, a tone which was more appreciated 
and talked of than followed. 

* What do you ride to-day, Mentmore ? ' said 
Carrington. 

*Beneventum, he's by Pyrrhus the First, a 
grand horse through dirt.' 

* Then keep him for your second horse. We 
shall draw Clayborough this afternoon. There's 
a good fox there, that has brought us into this 
county twice without results.' 

*The other is a very fine four-year old, 
which I have never ridden yet. I meant 
to keep him out a few hours, and then 
send him home. What ! Miss Carrington ? 
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are you going with us? I thought it was 
too far?* 

* Not at all, Lord Meutmore. I can return 
when I'm tired/ 

* Where's Sir Michael?' asked Mentmore, 
after a pause. 

Stafford Garrington blushed a little, and said, 
* My fether's gone on ; he has ridden his first 
horse to cover himself, and left his hack for 
me.' Garrington spoke slowly and hesitatingly, 
as if he felt the necessity of some apology. 

* By Jove, Garrington, what a man it is. I 
feel ashamed of myself, when I hear of such a 
thing. Upon my word, I feel inclined to walk 
to the meet. When are we going ? ' 

* Rather too far off for a walk. To Fox Warren. 
The place belongs to one of the best fellows 
living, a retired sugar-refiner, or something of 
that sort ; and a Whig ; and yet old Everton is 
an universal favourite in spite of it all. That 
reminds me, we must go in, for if we killed 
ourselves without a glass of sherry or cherry- 
brandy at the warren, he would never be happy 
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again. He gives a breakfast when the hounds 
meet, of the dimensions of a sheriflTs dinner/ 

Whilst the scene I have described was passing 
at Spring Vale, something of the same kind 
was enacting at Sommerton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradfield were seated at break- 
fast, and Ellen Bradfield was making tea for 
them. The door opened, and Laurence Brad- 
field walked into the room. Considering the 
county in which he lived, nothing could be 
more consistent than his costume ; and exceed- 
ingly handsome he looked in it. He wore an 
almost unsullied scarlet coat, broad and loose, 
which concealed the very trifling defects of a 
figure a little too angular, but characteristic of 
great manliness and bodily strength. His 
leathers were irreproachable ; and he presented 
the appearance of a well-dressed, but not 
fastidious sportsman. His horse, for he used 
but one to-day, was of the same fashion, and 
had been carefully sent on about the same 
time that those of Lord Mentmore and Stafford 
Carrington had left their respective homes. All 
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his notions of hunting were rough and unformed. 
His general appearance was the effect of an 
instinct, which did not extend to the use of a 
second horse, so long as one would do. He 
had plenty to learn ; but unfortunately he did 
not care suflSciently about the work to give it 
much consideration. He had neither the horse- 
manship, nor innate perception of the right thing 
which belonged to Stafford Carrington, nor the 
true indomitable sportsmanship of Mentmore. 
But he would as soon have gone out hunting 
without an intention of being with the hounds, 
as he would have gone into Parliament, without 
a determination to do his duty there. 

In fact he reminded me of the enthusiastic 
Frenchman, who, in describing his love for the 
chase, said : ^ Quand je vais a la chasse, je ne 
vois que la bete que je poursuis : je crois que 
j'^craserais mon p6re sur la route: le Bon 
Dieu lui-meme n'y serait pour rien/ 

* Are you hunting, Laurence ? ' Abel Brad- 
field spoke with some asperity. He suddenly 
remembered that he had not hunted at that 
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age ; and was moreover vexed that his son had 
so far enfranchised himself by getting' into 
Parliament, as to be a little beyond the pale of 
personal vituperation. These are feelings com- 
mon to many minds larger than his. 

* It looks like it, sir, at all events.' 

* I can't see any object, now, that you can 
have, in keeping alive your interests in this 
county. You have already handed them over 
to Mr. Carrington.' 

* So you do not see, that a man might chance 
to hunt from some other motive than the desire 
of popularity ? ' 

* At all events, it ought to supersede the 
ambition of following a pack of nasty dogs.' 

* Nasty dogs are very useful in other pursuits, 
besides that of the fox. No sugar, Ellen, thank 
you.' Laurence retained the softest of smiles 
while he spoke. 

*How long have you thought it consistent 
with your duties to become a sportsman, Lau- 
rence ? Something new, I think ? ' 

* Not entirely. However, be comforted, my 
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dear sir ; I am making a personal sacrifice to 
the country gentlemen's party. Ecce signum^ 
said he/ pointing to the scarlet coat, which 
had attracted his father's attention, with 
about the same result as a red flag does a 
bull. 

* It is a very dangerous amusement for in- 
experienced people.' Mrs. Bradfield looked 
from her son to her husband with a little appre- 
hension. 

*But I am trying to remedy that possible 
deficiency.' 

^I trust you won't join the country party 
altogether.' 

^ I trust not, sir ; but no man can tell what 
may happen to him, or — to the times he lives 
in. I confess to finding some virtues even in 
Stafford Carrington.' 

If anyone had looked up at the moment he 
might have seen on Ellen Bradfield's face a 
faint change of colour at this unlooked-for 
announcement. As her father proceeded, he 
might have seen a flush of pride or triumph 
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change to a set pallor, which she hid behmd 
* The Times ' newspaper and the um. 

' I desire,' said his father, rising suddenly 
and demolishing a favourite cup and sauc^, 
'I desire that that name is mentioned before 
me as seldom as possible. As you seem to be 
about to ring, you had better order the pony 
for me — I have business in Saxonby.* 

Shortly after, Laurence Bradfield's hack, a 
strong, active horse, that looked small under 
him, was brought to the door, and he departed 
for the warren. 

Mr. and Mrs. Everton, of Fox Warren, were 
excellent people, of middle age and large pro- 
perty. He was a retired sugar-refiner ; she the 
daughter of a wealthy tanner in Bermondsey, 
who had bestowed upon his child every ad- 
vantage but that of high birth and personal 
beauty. He began life as a sugar-refiner*s boy, 
and industry and honesty made him a man 
of substance before the close of his eighth 
lustre. 

When a man has made a very large fortune. 
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he has usually some ambition connected with 
its expenditure. As Mr. Everton had been 
born in London, and never quitted it, it is but 
natural that he should have become enamoured 
of the country and everything connected with 
it. Of all things earthly, too, he loved a horse. 
This was an unfortunate taste for his wife, who 
had vast projects of parliamentary ambition, 
and desired to be the head of a select coterie 
of literary ladies, who should exercise the same 
influence over politics by their brains which 
some are said to have done by their charms. 

The next best thing to creating a position as 
you like, is the turning those circumstances 
which exist to your own advantage. When, 
therefore, her husband determined upon buying 
a place in the country, she set to work to 
cultivate a talent for horse language and the 
science of the turf and the chase, which are 
not natural to many women, and which sit 
uneasily upon almost all. First he tried racing. 
He bought a string of horses, which he seldom 
saw ; he sent them to a trainer, whom he did 
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not know ; and he ran them for stakes, which 
they never won. He made a vast acquaintanee 
amongst owners, which included the highest 
nobility^ the professions, trades, and the Tery 
.dregs of society, but few of the upper^Iass 
gentlemen, the squirearchy of JEngland, at 
which he was exceedingly disappointed. It 
was to this class he aspired to belong. On 
the turf, he soon ascertained that he was 
too honest for his company. Having made 
what he had by his integrity, he was likely to 
lose it again by the same means. It was a 
curious illustration of the characteristics of the 
commercial and racing world, the professional 
and amateur gambler. In the former, he was 
told that he could win to a certainty by honour- 
able speculation, and he did so ; in the latter, 
that inevitable grief awaited honest enterprise, 
and he found that it was so. As Everton 
could not condescend to bribe jockeys, to tout 
for information, to pull horses, nor to associate 
with blacklegs, and as he verily believed the 
truth of the proverb, * Qui facit per alium. 
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&cit per 8e/ although be did not understand it» 
he soon gave up racing. He sold his horses* 
who never could win a plate, and three weeks 
after their new owner had cleared twenty-seven 
hundred pounds in stakes alone. 

The Bramble- and -Stubbs foxhounds were 
about to be given up. They have the vilest 
country in England, a great persecution of foxes 
by strychnine and arsenic, and a liberal unpaid 
subscription to contend with. Everton arrived 
in the country, and took a house. He was as 
generous about the hounds as he had been 
about his horses. The first year he paid all 
the covers, which meant the whole of the 
country ; the second season he paid for every- 
thing; and the third he took the hounds on 
his own hands, relieving the committee of debts 
and difiiculties, and acting with the liberality 
of a well-born gentleman. In another year 
he gave them up, having gained some know- 
ledge of the pleasures of hunting, and the pains 
of an eminent position as an M. F. H. 

The soul of John Everton was, however, 
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above buttons; and, as hunt he must, he 
determined upon something better than the 
Bramble-and-Stubbs country for a permanency. 
He came to shire, bought a noble pro- 
perty, built a very fine house, erected excellent 
stables, and filled them with horses, on which 
he was always mounting his friends. Every 
poor fellow who loved hunting, and had no 
money, was sure to find a welcome and an 
empty saddle at John Everton's. He built 
schools, endowed churches, bought livings to 
give away to poor curates, and lent money 
on I. O. U.'s to such an extent as to confound 
the money-lenders and to drive the Jews to 
distraction. He had a good round stomach of 
his own, but his heart was large enough for 
a dozen such. 

And Mrs. Everton was very like him. She 
loved to help him do good ; she had all sorts 
of hangers-on — motherless girls and distant 
relations — whom she carried about, and dressed, 
and for whom, with a womanly instinct, she 
provided husbands. 
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If Mr. and Mrs. Everton had a passion, it 
was for filling their house, and the peculiar 
form it took during the winter was a hunt 
breakfast. Whenever the hounds met at Fox 
Warren, and that was pretty often, for it was 
a certain find, there was a great occasion, which 
they took care to improve. Hunt breakfasts 
are not at all the correct thing, especially in 
— —shire. Such things had never been known, 
A glass of beer to the servants, a glass of sherry 
to two or three dozen acquaintances, and a dry 
biscuit, is as much as is offered, and more than 
is usually wanted. But John Everton, Gent., 
would not be denied; and he really was so 
good a fellow, so kind, so hospitable, that no- 
body thought of giving him the cold shoulder, 
or letting him feel guilty of a solecism. 

The present was one of these grand occasions. 
Everybody said, * What a bore ;' but was not the 
less determined to hand his horse over to a 
groom for ten minutes, taste Mrs. Everton's 
spiced beef, drink one glass of cherry-brandy, 
and be off* again. 
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*Here comes somebody, my dear/ said the 
ex-sugar-refiner, looking out of a noble window 
on to the extensive park. * Where are my 
glasses? I'm blind as a bat. Ah! it's Tom 
Boulter. Capital fellow that! some pleasure 
in seeing him.* 

When Mr. Boulter entered, he proved to be 
a fine-looking man of about fifty, formerly in 
a heavy-dragoon regiment, and very good in 
the saddle. Having ridden some distance, lie 
merited the eulogium passed on him by the 
appetite with which he attacked various dainties 
and a cup of chocolate, winding up with s6me 
excellent brown sherry. The master was not 
long after him, and drew up at the door of the 
house in an old-fashioned, comfortable sort of 
buggy. His cheerful voice rang out a hearty 
salutation to the host, who met him on the steps. 
He was surrounded in a few minutes by twenty 
of his admirers, and made his way to the break- 
fast-table, where all the women felt inclined to 
quarrel with the one who occupied the seat next 
that into which he had leisurely dropped. 
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Then came Lord Boldthrow, in a very neat 
phaeton: a sporting young nobleman whose 
salvation from utter ruin mainly depended on 
his love for fox-hunting. His early hours and 
hard riding from November to April were a 
brilliant contrast to his hard living and mid- 
night revelry from May to August. 

The Reverend Walter Carrington swung him- 
self from a lengthy thoroughbred one at the 
door, and handed him over to one of the 
numerous retainers, supposed to be an Irish-- 
man, who addressed the worthy divine as ' His 
Rivirence.' Nothing could be more sports- 
manlike or quiet than his well-tied white 
neckcloth, his long black waistcoat and broad- 
skirted dress-coat, his well-brushed hat (I like 
a good hat out hunting of all things), and his 
loose, well-cleaned leathers and cream-coloured 
tops. His curate and he were under a tacit 
obligation never to be out of the parish 
together. 

Joskins, the great short-horn man, came in 
to taste the tap at the pressing instance of the 
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master of the bouse, *the very best fox pre- 
server in tbe country, squire ; feeds tbem with 
bis wife's pet Dorkings when she goes to visit 
her mother/ Being twenty stone, he was 
mounted on a strong pony. 

*How are you, Mrs. Reynard?' said the 
squire, as that lady entered the room, followed 
by a small, well-got-up man, in a very neat 
overcoat, with much more of the gentleman- 
rider about him than the rough-and-ready 
sportsman. He looked all cutting-whip and 
patent leather, that is, as much as there was 
of him. 

*How are you, Mrs. Reynard?' said the 
host at the same moment; ^delighted to see 
you. And where's Reynard ? ' 

' Here he is, Mr. Everton,' replied the lady, 
getting on one side and admitting her lesser 
half to view. 

Major-general Reynard made his bow, and 
retired at once to the ladies' end of the table, 
where he paid devoted attention to one of 
Mrs. Everton 's protegees and the teapot. 
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^ Looks like a hunting morning, nia'ara/ said 
Joskins. 

' And the ground nice and soft,' added Tom 
Boulter. 

* 1 hope I shall find it so,' rejoined Mrs. Rey- 
nard ; * for I've been obliged to lend Reynard 
the only horse I have fit to go, and I'm on a 
raw four-year-old myself.' 

' I should have let him have that.' 

' Bless your soul ! Mr. Everton ; he'd only 
kill himself. I've ordered him home early to- 
day, to give that Cotherstone horse of mine 
a gallop this afternoon; he's going for the 
Cropperham Steeplechase the day after to- 
morrow, and I haven't time to look after him 
and the boy too. It's a very fortunate thing 
for me that the general keeps his weight so 
well. If he pulls down more than eight stone, 
I don't know where I shall find an honest boy 
again.' 

Here Mrs. Reynard sighed deeply, and held 
out her glass to the master of the hounds for 
some sherry. 
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* You don't mean to say that theyVe so bad 
as all that comes to, Mrs. Reynard,' said George 
Cressingham, a racing roan, who sat opposite, 
and was indulging in pdte de foie gras, from 
which nothing but racing could have diverted 
his attention. 

* I believe Reynard's the only honest man I 
have about me- I'm sure I never know the 
secrets of a gallop unless he's up.' 

*Then lend him to me, I want a trial to- 
morrow ; pray do, Mrs. Reynard.' 

*What, to try Slaughterer; certainly not, 
Mr. Cressingham ; he would run away with 
him as he did with young Loftus.' 

* That was Loftus's fault.' 

* I'll come and ride him myself, for you, if 
you like.' 

*And not say anything about the result, 
Mrs. Reynard. I shall be delighted.' 

*Ah! Trumps, is that you? Is St. James's 
burnt down ? ' said the master to that gallant 
young officer, who walked into the breakfast- 
room at this juncture, having had a fall over 
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some rails on his road to cover. As he justly 
observed, every hack ought to know how to 
jump, it saves so much time. 

*No: but Courtnay has gone on duty.' 

* Where are you ? ' 

*I came by train this morning, and joined 
Carrington and Mentraore. They'll be here 
in a minute, but they would come round by the 
bridle road.' 

* Then if Carrington's nearly here we ought 
to be drawing for our first fox. Here's Brad- 
field : how are you ? ' 

*Very well, thank you. How do you do, 
Mr. Everton,' said that young man, applying 
himself to the sherry. 

* Miss Bradfield not coming to-day ? ' 

* Not to-day — it's rather too far,' and Brad- 
field warmed himself in a gentlemanly way. 

* Here's Wright Scampington. That's a 
good book of his,' said Mrs. Reynard, * only a 
little too much hunting talk in it.' 

*Men will talk about hunting in hunting 
countries; and it is something in a book to 
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find men talking about what their readers can 
understand/ 

* The critics are severe upon it,' observed old 
Langsam, who had once tried his hand at 
literature and signally failed, * there are some 
very just remarks in " The Revolver." ' 

* I admire criticism immensely,' said Trumps ; 
'its like shooting at a fellow from behind a 
stone wall.' 

*It is unpleasant to be the object of that 
sort of attack,' said Mr. Everton. 

*A man may admire a thing without any 
personal liking for it. However, he may write 
sport without much fear of the critics. They 
know nothing about it.' 

'That makes them the more difficult to 
satisfy.' 

'That's a remarkably good horse of yours, 
Benfield ; that big bay horse with curby hocks,' 
said Mr. Trumps, with a view to buying 
him. 

' He is a good horse, captain, and has not 
curby hocks.' 
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' Perhaps not. He carries you exceedingly 
well/ 

*And I hope he'll continue to do so,' said 
Mr. Benfield, with a cheerful smile. 

This ended that part of the conversation. 
If Mr. Trumps was wrong about the critics 
he may well be excused for knowing nothing 
about them. In the meantime the subject of 
these remarks entered the room, shaking every- 
body by the hand ; evidently the popular man 
of the neighbourhood. The ladies all declared 
they were afraid of him ; that is why they paid 
him such marked attention, I presume. 

Wright Scampington had every advantage; 
good looks, good birth, good manners, good 
health, and good nerves ; but he had no money. 
He had had one of those light flimsy educations 
to be got best at Eton and Harrow by an idle 
boy, of good abilities. He profited by it 
immensely to put clever quotations into his 
books ; and it gave his English that sort of 
grammatical correctness which can seldom be 
achieved by women or self-educated men. He 
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was esseDtially a man of light reading ; spoke 
French with a certain facility, much better than 
he wrote it ; knew something of German, and 
its literature, by name ; always spoke of Dante 
as * the Sublime,' and believed him to be so ; 
of Hooker as ' the Judicious/ and had the same 
faith in him. Nobody thought he had any 
money, but everybody regarded his power to 
get it as certain, and treated him with that 
distinction which is shown to genius in the 
abstract. He accepted compliments on his 
books, mounts, invitations, and credit for know* 
ledge which he knew he possessed not, but 
which he repaid from a fund of good humour, 
wit, bonhomie^ and self-complacency, and with 
a small change of the very purest coinage of 
what he did know. I should like to have seen 
an encounter between my friend Wright Scamp* 
ington and Doctor Johnson ; I believe the great 
lexicographer would have retired stuck full of 
pins before he could have got one good thrust 
at his agile adversary. 

* When are you coming to me, Scanipington?' 
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inquired Lord Boldthrow, rising with a dry 
biscuit in his hand, and looking for his hat. 

*My dear fellow, that's rather good, how 
could I know I was wanted ? * 

* You promised me a visit the beginning of 
the season, at any rate.' 

' What's the use ? — I've no horses.' 
'That's so like you. What's your weight, 
thirteen stone ? ' 

* In the saddle rather under it.' 

' I can manage to put you up ; come on 
Monday for a week — include Monday. The 
hounds are coming to Thrustingfield.' 

' 'Pon my soul, that's exceedingly — ,' here 
Mrs. Reynard broke silence. 

•But Mr. Scampington, Reynard expects 
you; and we shall be so disappointed if you 
don't come before the frost. I know we must 
have a frost soon, and the stud is pretty strong 
now; you don't mind riding young ones, I 
know.' 

' My dear Mrs. Reynard, I know how kind 
the general was, and if you have room and 
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horse-flesh I shall be delighted, after my visit 
to Boldthrow.' 

*Then that's settled,' said she. * Precisely/ 
said he ; and they both got up. 

It may seem curious to the uninitiated, but 
there was iTot a more effeminate lady-like 
person than Mrs. Reynard, out of a hat and 
habit. She was accomplished, handsome, well- 
dressed, kind, and actively benevolent in her 
neighbourhood. A good wife, and had she 
been a mother, perhaps she would have been 
more like a woman. Nature had denied her 
that privilege, so she took to horse-flesh, by 
her husband's example. She soon mastered 
the difficulties of that mysterious subject, and 
rode like a demon ; far harder than he. 

' Lord Mentmore and Mr. Carrington,' said 
a splendidly- decorated flunky, while the butler 
walked up to Mrs. Everton at the same moment 
and announced the carriage. The new arrivals 
were greeted as usual. Lord Mentmore vi^as 
presented to the lady and the master of the 
house, to whom he made suitable acknowledg- 
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ments for their welcome, but declined to sit 
down. Stafford Carrington broke off a crust 
of bread, and helped himself to wine. Mr. 
Everton was speeding the parting guests, while 
the master of the hounds continued to give 
every information in his power to the young 
ladies for their proposed excursion. 

* Impossible, impossible to miss us; easiest 
road in the world to find, and the most 
accommodating foxes; sure to come this 
way.' 

*0h! my dear Mr. Gornaway;' said the 
simple-minded hostess, * the very last time he 
went right in the opposite direction.' 

*Ah! I know he did — but he won't do it 
again ? ' replied the master. 

* But why not ? ' continued the lady, looking 
for her husband, or some one to help her in her 
difEculties. 

* Because we killed him for it. But come, 
Mrs. Everton, I know you ladies are impatient. 
As to Carrington, he'd sit here for ever ; he has 
no sort of sympathy with the sex. Let me see 
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you to your carriage, and then well make a 
start of it.' 

* Isn't he charming, Mary ! ' 

' Dellghtfiil ! So handsome, and such fun, 
dear ! ' 

'Yes; and so clever, they say. Can do 
everything. What a pity he's spent all his 
money ! ' 

* Well, now, that's what I like about him so 
much ; for he had such a quantity, they say, 
that it must have been awfully difficult.* 

' Aunty, dear, isn't he a love ? ' 

' Quite irresistible, my dears ! ' said aunt, 
laughing ; * and now we'll go on/ 

They were an exceedingly merry party. The 
only unhappy person was Mr. Everton himself, 
who, when he looked at the table and the plates, 
was quite disappointed that his friends had not 
done more execution. 

' Mornin*, my lord — ^mornin', sir. Yes, that's 
a neat bound. Here, come here, bitch ; Bonny- 
bell, Bonnybell ; ' at the same time pointing to 
her with the crop of his whip. * She's out of 
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the Duke of Beaufort's kennel. Very useful 
hound that, too, my lord. Dairymaid, Dairy- 
maid. No; there; that blue-pied hound — 
good legs and feet.' And seeing that Lord 
Mentmore was fond of a hound, which is some- 
what rare with our modem youth, and a judge 
of a hound, which is still rarer, Will Staples set 
to work to expatiate on his favourites, while the 
crowd rode up and down, smoking their cigars, 
and seeing nothing to admire so much as their 
own boots and breeches. 

* Now, Will, are you ready ? We'll draw the 
osier-bed first,' said Mr. Gornaway, as he rode 
up towards the group, which consisted of hunts- 
men, whips, two or three kennel servants, a 
second horseman or two, a first-class horse- 
breeding farmer — such as every toan likes to 
see in his hunt — old Joskins, and Lord Ment- 
more. 

* All right, sir,' said Will, touching his cap ; 
and turning round in his saddle, and giving a 
look to his whips, he jogged off to the other 
end of the park, accompanied by about a hun- 
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dred and fifty horsemen of various qualities as 
to sport and position. 

Tlie carriage pursued its way along the park, 
and outside of the lodge gates, where, turning 
to the right, into the turnpike-road, the ladies 
took up a fine position for heading the fox, as 
well as for seeing the fun, 

' Yo-oi, in there ; yo-oi, good beetches ! ' said 
Will, as he waved his hand to some young 
hounds, that were rather slack ; at the same 
time jumping his horse into the cover, by way 
of encouragement. 

* Get to him,' said Mr. Trumps, with a smart 
application of the thong, which had the desired 
effect. 

It was a principle of Trumps', that no one 
thing was meant to be idle. He, himself, was 
the most active and energetic of guardsmen; 
when he was not travelling in the East, or 
dancing at the Queen's balls, he was usually 
riding steeple-chases or running races at 
Copenhagen House, where he could give 
Walker, the twopenny postman, one yard in 
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a hundred, and win with something handsome 
in hand. 

While Will Staples was drawing the osier- 
bed, the field had scattered itself, according to 
its inclination. Some discussed the weather, 

the Saxonby ball gone by, and the : ball to 

come, the breakfast, their horses, the fit of a 
pair of breeches, the beauty of Mrs. Reynard, 
the weight of Joskins, the wealth of Mentmore, 
the horsemanship' of Carringtoti, and the last 
work of Wright Scampington. 

* Scampington, old fellow,' said Trumps, walk- 
ing his horse round the forbidden comer of the 
cover, * why the deuce do all you literary coves 
wear black butcher boots instead of tops ? 
Parson Smith does just the same since he's 
taken to novel writing.' 

* It's in order to dabble in ink without detec- 
tion,' said Wright Scampington. 

Some were lighting cigars. 

* No fox here,' says Jones. * Give us a light, 
Robinson.' 

Some were on the look-out for horses, and 
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talking to Barnum, the great dealer, or watching 
James Mason, on a young one, and wondering 
whether he would be as temperate with them. 
A few were tightening their girths, and strain- 
ing their ears to catch the first symptom of a 
note proclamatory of a find. Suddenly a pro- 
longed scream from the farther comer put them 
all in motion ; and, as if there were a dozen 
ways to get to the hounds, they fled, some in 
6ne direction, some in another. Not a comer 
of the late al fresco cofiee-room remained 
tenanted. 

A vast majority wisely chose the road, up 
which they went ventre a terre^ many hoping to 
see the hounds gone away in front, thus furnish- 
ing an excuse for further macadamizing. They 
were doomed to be disappointed. Not a hound 
had had time to get out of cover. The first 
thing out of the osier-bed was Stafford Carring- 
ton, who, however, upon seeing the state of 
things, pulled up his horse, while Will Staples, 
horn in one hand and horse in the other, crashed 
through a piece of rotten fencing, shouting — 
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* Hold hard, gentlemen ; pray, hold hard, Mr. 
Carrington ; ' without seeing anybody, but with 
an instinctive knowledge of what was going to 
happen. The gate out of the turnpike-road 
swung open, and about fifty persons availed 
themselves of the privilege of a start before any 
hounds at all, who were threading their way, 
with a courage only belonging to a foxhound, 
amongst the horses, which had clustered about 
Will Staples' heels. 

* That's right, gentlemen ; spile yer own 
sport, as usual. Come up, oss ! * With which 
adjuration to his horse, and a toot-toot on his 
horn, he settled himself in his saddle, and away 
he went on to the line of his fox, at a pace 
which showed he was not afraid to gallop. 

The fields are large, thirty, forty, and fifty 
acres ; and before the hounds have reached the 
hedgerow, they have laid themselves down to 
their work. There is a rush for the large white 
gate, and the man who first reaches it finds a 
score of old ewes against it, which refuse to 
move. When they have been ousted, their 
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place is supplied by impatient cavalry from the 
rear, and the gentlemen are requested ^ to stand 
back a bit.' At length tbe gate is opened, and 
the hounds are descried already, by this short 
delay, three hundred yards a-head, having im- 
proved the occasion to get clear of the crowd. 
While the field on the left were pointing after 
old Joskins, through a beautiful line of white 
gates, which extended for miles, and which they 
seemed determined to follow, whatever became 
of the hounds, and while the roadsters stuck 
with great moral courage to Colonel Slowcome, 
of the militia, who every now and then pulled 
up to listen, with the air of a profound sports- 
man, the select few who had followed Stafford 
Carrington through the cover, or Captain Trumps 
and Laurence Bradfield round its right-hand 
corner, were enjoying the pleasures of something 
fast, if it was not to be long. The second fence 
in the line of the hounds was an oxer, of the 
most unmitigated severity — a broad and deep 
ditch, a thickly-laid fence, and a stiff rail, about 
four or five feet beyond. Stafford Carrington 
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knew it, and came down to it at a good hunting 
pace, holding his bright bay thorough-bred one 
tightly by the head; as he neared it he squeezed 
his horse, and giving him one sharp touch of the 
spur took it in his stride, looking neither to the 
right nor left. Three or four yards to his right 
Captain Trumps, being deficient in weight, cut 
a summersault into the next field, where, when 
tired of standing on his head, he fell flat on his 
back. Laurence Bradfield went crash into the 
rails, cracking them by his weight as if they 
were touchwood ; and Lord Mentmore followed 
him, having eased his horse when he saw the 
nature of the obstacle. Twenty more found an 
exit through the same hole, some of them wish- 
ing they had not been so adventurous; and 
others, encouraged by the chapter of accidents 
to proceed, headed by the first whip, who never 
stood much in need of encouragement to be out 
of his place — he dearly loved a run. Will 
Staples, on the left of Stafford Carrington, had 
made a double of it in a weak part of the fence, 
indulging a groom with a decided crowner, who 
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was not blessed with the best head in the world 
—they none of them are. 

*Over the hill to the right, Will/ shouted 
Carrington. *Look at the sheep. There's a 
man with his hat off/ 

* Let em alone, Carrington ; they're on the 
line; they'll soon have it again,' said Mr. 
Gromaway; and he had hardly spoken before 
Merrylass opened once, and went away, followed 
by the whole pack. 

Crash went the bullfinch, letting young Brad- 
field through, with a heavy mistake, into a green 
lane, in which he saved his horse ; and pulling 
him together, without stopping, he sent him at 
the fence on the opposite side. 

* Bravo ! ' shouted Sir Michael, who came 
galloping down the lane entirely by himself; 
* Bravo ! I always said I was too light for this 
country. That would have turned over Staf- 
ford ; ' and halting at the next gate, he let him- 
self through. 

The pace to the top of the hill had been so 
severe that, though only four miles, the field 
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might have been counted. The fencing, too, 
had been stiff, excepting out of the fallows, of 
which they had crossed two in the vale. Lord 
Mentmore had come the shortest way, but his 
horse had refused the fence out of the lane, and 
had not been persuaded to get over till the 
third attempt. Stafford Carrington had had the 
best of it, and Laurence Bradfield was within 
thirty yards of him. Captain Trumps had re- 
appeared after his fall, taking advantage of his 
light weight to ride a spurt ; Gornaway was in 
his right place, and Will Staples was watching 
his hounds, as if the fate of Denmark depended 
upon Bonnybell. 

* They've overrun it a bit — well sink the hill,' 
and away he trotted. He had hardly turned in 
his saddle, when a view-hallo from the valley 
showed him the line by Westerby Pastures for 
Killingham Gorse, into the covers at Spring 
Vale. * Six miles as the crow flies, and not a 
cover between as would hold a mouse for five 
minutes ; forward on ! forward on ! ' and he 
descended the hill at his best pace, followed by 
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about thirty, who had benefited by the check 
to arrive. The gate at the bottom was held 
open by a young gentleman with a pitchfork. 
If his taste for sport was measured by his 
apparent admiration of its votiaries, he might 
have been an embryo Osbaldistoh ; he stared, 
open-mouthed, at the red coats and leather 
breeches, and allowed nothing but sixpence and 
some coppers to recall him to himself. 

The lane into which they had descended was 
choked with the steam of a hundred and fifty 
horses and horsemen. Most of those who had 
not seen a yard of it were describing graphically 
to their friends the line, the stiffiiess of the 
country, and insinuating, rather than asserting, 
their individual progress. Mrs. Reynard honestly 
admitted that she had not seen a yard of 
it, but she intended to make up for lost time. 
Jones missed them at the lane. Parson Smith, 
who was really pretty good, when he had a 
fiddle he could play upon, as Trumps called it, 
never got away. Everton had turned to the left, 
instead of the right, after crossing the lane. 
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* Tremendous fence out of that large grass 
field/ said Boulter, who had never been near 
it, though a hardish man at times. 

* Ya-as,* said young Spoons, of the Buglers, 
^ I foUared Bradfield ; ' but he forgot to add 
that it was made as easy by that time as the 
passage of the Red Sea. 

^ Mentmore went it like a bird ; why, Trumps 
has been down ! * 

^Of course he has; he's always down. I 
don't call that riding.' 

^ You never fall, Jenkins ; take devilish good 
care of that.' Jenkins very properly did not 
deign a reply. 

While this sort of conversation was gojng on, 
which, as it took place all at the same time, 
only occupied a minute, both Carrington and 
Mentmore were so fortunate as to alight on 
their second horses, with several more. Lau- 
rence Bradfield was out of the saddle in no 
time, and down the hill leading his horse 
through the gate. As Will Staples whipped 
through on the opposite side, the latter stole a 
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march down the lane, and riding parallel with 
the hounds, which began to run again, turned 
in upon them at the second field, thus saving 
himself a stiff pleached fence, over which our 
friend Jenkins, emulous of Trumps, crowned in 
the most unmerciful manner. As Bradfield 
nicked into the run, he saw Carrington still 
leading, and Lord Mentmore in close attendance 
upon him, but not taking liberties. For a 
couple of miles, several men went well. 
Wright Scampington began to show in front, 
as some others knocked off. Trumps was going 
manifestly in diflSculty, but not to be denied. 
Sir Michael, on what he called a jumping 
hack, was leading a division that was indebted 
to his pilotage for being anywhere. The scent 
was improving every second, and the roadsters 
were hopelessly cut off. On looking back 
might be seen those who were only childishly 
daring. They had neither courage to refuse 
nor to go on. The country got wilder and 
wilder; the fences more uncompromising, and 
in many places made up with stiff timber and 
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an open watercourse, for these were pasture 
grounds low and rank. The fox had left one 
line of hills, and was making for another. It 
was not a day favourable to impostors ; and if 

shire is not favoured with more than other 

counties, it has its share. 

It was now a clear case of death in the 
covers at Spring Vale. 

* Are the earths open, Carrington ? ' shouted 
Gornaway, putting his head straight for some 
rails, with a ditch on the far side, into which he 
dropped his hind legs suspiciously. 

' I think not,' replied the other, who held his 
own. * We thought it likely you might draw 
our way for an afternoon fox.' 

* We're very likely to if we go on this way ; 
if you've any more horses I shall want to 
borrow one.' 

' You won't get as far,' said Lord Mentmore, 
who pulled open a gate to let Will Staples 
through, ' unless Spring Vale is nearer than I 
think.' 

In the next fence Trumps was obliged to 
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give up. The decayed steeplechaser was not 
proof against the boggy nature of the ground 
through which he had come, and having jammed 
his head into the fence, with his fore-legs in the 
ditch above his arms, he allowed the captain to 
alight quietly, which he did, and immediately 
lighted a cigar. 

^ Quite done, captain,' said Parson Smith, 
as he rode over by the side of him and tumbled 
on landing, but recovered himself and resumed 
his journey at diminished speed. 

Mrs. Reynard had betaken herself to the 
gates, and followed Sir Michael. Boulter, 
Everton, and about six more were on very bad 
terms with the hounds, but might be said to be 
in it, if a lucky check could be brought about. 
There was no such thing — not a ghost of it. 
Wright Scampington was playing second fiddle, 
but as he was riding a thirty-pounder there was 
but little disgrace attached to his place. 

The hounds were now out of the wet lands 
in the bottom, and were beginning to ascend 
the gentle slopes which led to Spring Vale. 
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Stafford Carrington rode with manifest advan- 
tage from his knowledge of the country ; every 
fence was familiar to him, but two or three still 
stuck manfully to his skirts. The hounds were 
quite mute; and the silence which reigned 
around declared the earnestness of the pursuit. 
Will Staples, who had not got his second horse, 
followed at a respectful distance. The hounds 
stood in no need of assistance. Every hundred 
yards increased the interval between Stafford 
Carrington and those who had gone thus far in 
the first flight. One alone he could hear 
ominously crushing into the fences not far 
behind. The difference between the two men 
was manifest. One was going over a country 
and the other through it ; but a really good 
man with sufficient weight, who goes into his 
fences, is a dangerous rival. Of course it could 
be no other than Lord Mentmore. Every 
fence proclaimed the vicinity of his friend as it 
splintered and flew ten lengths behind him. 
His own horse, the chestnut, had been pushed 
to his best pace, and though he continued to 
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jump, he was occasioDally a little «hort. He 
rode him well, as well as bravely ; but as they 
ascended another slope within half-armile of 
his father's covers,, he thought discretion the 
better part of valour, and stopped to open a 
gate; as be swung it back on its hinges to 
give his friend a chance of following, be saw 
that he never altered his course. Pulling 
bis horse together, and stopping his pace, 
Bradfield, and not Mentmore, jumped into tL 
strong blackthorn ten yards to his left, and 
before he could set the chestnut going again, he 
had lost the lead. Within two or three 
minutes the hounds were in the cover, and Lau- 
rence Bradfield stopped in hopeless despair, as 
ignorant of his road, as if he had been put down 
on Wimbledon Common in a November fog. 

* This way — this way,' said Carrington, bend- 
ing away to the right, and trotting his horse 
round the^ outside of the spinney. Laurence 
Bradfield followed at diminished speed, both 
hoping, indeed believing, that here they were 
to finish. 
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In a moment, however, the dread truth 
revealed itself to them. The hounds had 
changed foxes, and there was no one there to 
stop them. The change, however, had given 
them time to get a pull at their horses ; and 
as the hounds now turned short to the right, 
and began to hunt, they both at once made up 
their minds. The covers at Sommerton were 
but a short two miles, and they would get as 
far as that, if there was virtue in horseflesh, 
and indomitable perseverance. They hsyl a 
good share of both. 

. To t^ese two men the run had its interest, 
apart from the sport. Until the last few* 
minutes the chase alone had warmed Stafford 
Carrington, and he was even happy in the idea 
that his triumph would be shared by Men t more. 
When he found it was Laurence Bradfield who 
had so gallantly kept his place, his admiration, 
though sincere, was tinged with jealousy, and 
he determined to beat him. Laurence Brad- 
field had been accustomed to regard the per- 
formances of his neighbour in the saddle as a 
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part of the man. Nothing in that way would 
have astonished him. He was prepared to 
believe all he had heard, and what he had 
occasionally seen confirmed his reputation. 
Stafford Carrington, on the contrary, had 
hitherto held the meanest opinion of his com- 
panion's prowess, and was the more chafed at 
being beaten by one whom he knew to be 
wanting in experience, but whom he found to 
be in every other respect worthy of his rivalry. 
A mile remained to the covers at Sommerton, 
where the earths were sure to be open. The 
change of foxes had not improved th§ scent, 
and already, within easy distance, men seemed 
to be dropping from this road or that lane who 
had been out of the last three miles, and had 
ridden for a nick. Bradfield and Carrington 
were alone with the hounds. 

Running in the bottom below the covers at 
Sommerton was a brook. A line of alders 
pointed out the spot. It was no great size, 
perhaps twelve feet of water; but when hounds 
have been nmning for an hour and ten minutes 
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'with scarcely a moment's check, the men that 
have gone through the run may be excused for 
a doubt as to the certainty of getting over. 
Both men knew the place. It was deep, and 
not very good landing. But when men feel 
for each other a certain amount of admiration, 
which produces emulation without begetting 
personal regard, they are sure to try to break 
each other's necks. There was nothing so 
likely to settle all pretensions as the brook; 
and as the hounds dragged their wet sterns 
up the bank and shook themselves, Stafford 
Carrington had made up his mind that, if he 
got wet, he would hang his pertinacious com- 
panion up to dry. They were side by side, 
and both raced down to the water. 

The rest of the field now dwindled down to 
some thirty, who had been favoured by circum- 
stances, had ridden into the road to trot on 
to the covers towards which the hounds were 
running, and which would probably finish the 
run of the season. A few pulled up within 
sight of the brook, and the villagers, whose 
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houses looked on to the large grass field iw 
which they were, shouted with delight. A few: 
idie fellows had left their work, and were 
lounging about in the village, in hopes of a job 
of some kind. 

' Stick to him ! ' shouted a bystander, as the 
chestnut horse with Stafford Carrington rushed 
at the bank. His fore-legs were over, but 
there was no footing for him behind, and as 
his hind-quarters sank into the stream. Car* 
rington and his horse disappeared from sight 
altogether. At the same moment, Laurence 
Bradfield s horse got clear of the water, but, 
being nearly beat, fell heavily on the other 
side, giving his rider an awkward fall. He was 
up again in a minute. 

' He'll be drowned ! ' shouted the women out 
of the windows, and out of hearing. 

' Bear a hand here, Job ! ' shouted the men» 
and four or five rushed down towards the 
waters edge, too late to be of any service of 
course. 

The first thing Bradfield saw was the hope«^ 
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less state of Carrington's horse and himself, 
as he endeavoured to clamber out with the 
bridle still in his hand. Had the instincts of 
fox-hunting been strong in his nature as in 
that of many — had a tinge of Red Indian 
blood ever coursed through the veins of his 
forefathers — he must have remounted, and 
ridden straight up to the park-wall which lay 
before him. But he did nothing of the sort. 
His triumph was of a different kind. Leaving 
the reins on his horse's neck, who seemed 
glad enough to stand still, he went straight to 
his neighbour to help him in tis difficulties, 
having first pulled out his own stirrup-leathers. 
Throwing Carrington a stirrup, he was not long 
in landing him safely, and then following the 
advice of the latter as to the mode of running 
his leather through the others girth, while 
Stafford Carrington held his head above the 
water, they were not long before they pulled 
up the white-legged chestnut on to the bank. 
Having seen him safe in the hands of the 
yokels, who had assembled in force, he slipped 
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on to his own horse, and proceeded to join the 
hounds, horses, and men who were clustered 
at the wall-side clamouring for admittance. 

Here a little difficulty occurred. We have 
said the park was surrounded by a most ominous 
wall; and ingress was decidedly difficult, if 
egress was not easy« The hounds had run 
their fox up to the wall, and he had evidently 
made his way through a meuse for the admission 
of the hares, which went out to feed. Loud 
and angry was the knocking, and curt and 
sententious the dialogue. 

* Now, Will, who does this place belong to ? * 
said Mr. Gomaway. 

* Darned if I know — some mad doctor, I 
'spose,' replied Will, a little out of temper. 
* Here, let's come,' and jumping off his tired 
horse, he proceeded to break the lock of a door 
in the wall with his hunting-whip. Not suc- 
ceeding, he had driven in a panel with an 
enormous fragment of wall he had picked up, 
and was proceeding still further in the work 
of destruction, when a rather authoritative voice 
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desired him to * hold hard/ and wanted to know 
what he was * about/ at the same time fumbling 
at the lock. 

* About breaking the door down, d — your 
eyes/ and at that moment the door openings 
Mr. Staples marched in, leading his horse, as if 
the property were his own. 

A huntsman to a crack pack of hounds, after 
a good run, is a privileged person, and very 
justly so. 

* Do you know who I am, sir ? ' said Abel 
Bradfield, crimson with rage ; while Will, who 
saw his hounds at work, began to mount his 
horse, the remainder of the field following his 
example. 

* Yes, I do ; I *spose you're the blackguard 
as traps our foxes, as is bred in these covers^ 
for we never find any here.' 

* I'm Mr. Bradfield, you scoundrel, and — ' 

* Are you ? Well, I'd rather be a maggot in 
a nut than such an ill-conditioned old beggar/ 
with which polite speech Mr. William Staples 
gallopped after his hounds, and, turning to the 
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left, jumped a stiff hog-backed stile into the^ 
tOYBTy which echoed with the music of the 
hounds. 

Mr. Gomaway, Parson Smith, Wright Scamp- 
ington, and some more took the right-hand side 
of the cover ; while Lord Mentmore, Mrs. Rey- 
nard, and their followers gallopped down to the 
left, along the inside of the park-wall. The 
hounds were running hard in cover, the check 
and delay had given new life to the horses^, 
the belief that this was the original fox, and 
that he must be killed before he could leave 
the domain, encouraged all. Lord Mentmore 
stood up in his stirrups and eased him along 
the grass, believing that the end was at hand, 
when his horse putting both his fore-feet into a 
covered drain, without an effort to recover hiln- 
self, rolled head over heels, completely burying 
his rider under him in his fall. 

When Laurence Bradfield returned to his 
horse after helping Stafford Carrington out of 
the brook, he found him in the custody of a 
&ce which reminded him of his struggle on the 
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night of the ball. Mr. Dan Morton was acting 
as his groom ; he gave him a shillings and with- 
out attempting to catch the hounds, which he 
saw had got into the park, trotted sharply on 
to the lodge-gate, turning over in his mind the 
slight acquaintance which he had made with 
those great red whiskers and that heavy form, 
and feeling much convinced that that was the 
man, whatever he might have wanted at the 
Hall. He rode past the house quickly towards 
the cover, at the end of the park ; and on his way 
he met a crowd of red and black coats, attended 
by four or five men on horseback. They were 
carrying the apparently lifeless body of Lord ' 
Mentmore towards the house. He looked sadly 
on the beautiful face, suppressed a choking 
sensation in his throat, and gallopped back to 
make the necessary preparations for his friend. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ABEL BRABFIELD CATCHES A TARTAR BEFORE 
HEADING THE FOX. 

* Two of a trade never agree/ 

On the same morniug that Mr. Everton had 
opened his hospitable doors to the sporting Slite 

of shire, and just about the time that 

Laurence Bradfield had reached the hounds, 
Mr. Hugh Darville sat in his easy-chair in 
his oflSces in Saxonby. Whether it was an 
e(isy chair or not is a matter of some question. 
He had some new and difficult electioneering 
business in hand ; he was conscious that he 
was on ticklish ground with the road surveyors 
on a question of drainage; he had lately re 
ceived an unequivocal symptom or two that an 
* esteemed client* was in hot water, in which 
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he had had a finger; and he had a touch of 
incipient gout. 

The room in which he sat was well calculated 
to inspire the ignorant with a just appreciation 
of the terrors of law, and the difficulties of 
justice. He had before him a large leather- 
covered table, on which were laid ominous- 
looking papers tied with red tape; covenants, 
leases, indictments, cases, Smith v. Jones, 
Brown v. Robinson. Bound the room were 
ranged tin boxes, bearing the names of the 
best &milies in the county. Hugh Darville's 
clienida was no common one. The shelves 
bristled with volumes bound in white calf, 
lettered and labelled in various manners, 
but all betokening deep research and heavy 
practice. Darville's was a common face, and 
not uncommon character. Circumstances had 
acted on the latter more powerfully than on 
the former. It retained the roundness of youth 
without its freshness. Lines were deep and 
frequent about the eyes and forehead. The 
latter was broad but not high, and the head 
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bald, sjMinkled sparsely with short grej haiW 
His figure was inclined to stoutness^ without 
being ungainly. His mouth was generous, im- 
pulsive, but sensual ; his eyes were indicative 
of an artificial cunning, and an instinctive fear. 
They seemed to look behind him. 

He was acute, without being intdtHgent* 
He was liberal in money, which he made 
rapidly and spent lavishly, with some selfish"^ 
ness. Who does not ? He liked to do good ; 
and he liked the credit of it. He had much 
tact, and had he been better educated would 
have been more formidable; but a certain 
coarseness robbed him of his power and in-» 
fluence, excepting with those who required his 
services. 

His chief clients, and not to make use of an 
anomalous latinism, his chief patrons, were Sir 
Michael Carrington and Abel Bradfield. He 
received the rents of both; he managed the 
estates of both (as far as the latter trusted any-, 
body to do his business) ; he was a counsellor 
to both in their troubles ; and was supposed to 



I 
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know more of the secrets of both almost better 
than they knew them themselves. In one 
thing only was he allowed to be his own master 
between them. Himself a Tory when there 
were such things, the son of a Tory, and of a 
Tory fsimily, he was tacitly absolved from his 
allegiance to the Sommerton party, whenever 
such an emergency as an election contest 
occurred. He enjoyed necessarily great in- 
timacy with both, which involved constant 
dinners, and a restricted friendship with the 
ladies of Sir Michael's family; and a myste- 
rious connection with the Bradfields which had 
ripened into a sincere regard for his son and 
daughter. 

Hugh Darville was a npian of sanguine 
temperament, but he had lived since early 
years with a millstone round his neck. One 
falde step in early life had overshadowed his 
entire existence. He had become possessed of 
a secret, which made him an accessory to a 
great fraud ; and the inability to break through 
its thraldom had modified his whole nature^ 
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Wrong-doing is seldom an efficient bond of 
union, unless self-interest unites accomplicei^ 
Fear casts out love, as much as love casts out 
fear. This is especially the case where the 
advantages of evil axe unequally shared. The 
strong man is jealous of this possession and 
thinks he should have greater security for its 
permanence than he has. The vtreaker is 
jealous of his conspirator's strength acquired 
and confirmed, as he believes, by his forbear- 
ance. If Hugh Darville vras undeservedly 
comfortable, retribution vf^as at his door in the 
form of Abel Bradfield. 

* Good-morning, Mr. Bradfield,' said the 
lawyer, somewhat obsequiously, and rising. 

* Good-morning,' replied his visitor, without, 
however, removing his hat, and standing on 
the other side of the table, as though he were 
about to deal over a counter. * May I ask the 
meaning of a report whicli has reached us at 
Sommerton of some fiirther change in the 
county representation ? ' 

*Pray sit down, Mr. Bradfield; there has 
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been a talk — ^a question of some such possi- 
bility; a mere possibility. You understand 
me, Mr. Bradfield. Charming morning,' added 
Darville with a weak, and, as he knew, a futile 
attempt to change the subject. 

'I don't think so,* said Bradfield, seating 
himself rather insolently, with his hat still 
on. It's like every morning in this miserable 
climate. But I canie here to talk about some- 
thing else.' 

^ Ah well ! just so. Business is business ; 
more money to invest ? Land, Mr. Bradfield, 
say I, land. The landowners are the real men 
of power, and always will be in this country. 
Nothing like a landed aristocracy.' 

*And nothing so expensive. The tenant 
farmer lives upon us. He takes out of the 
land all he can get, and we pay for the high 
state of farming which enriches him.' 

* But a high state of farming improves the 
property, surely, my dear sir ; and rents may^be 
raised.' 

* Then why the devil have you not raised mine?' 

VOL. II. s 
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*Well, well; but — ' and Darville made a 
deprecatory movement. 

' It's very well to say " Well, well ; *' would 
my tenants like to buy the property, and find 
the capital which I have to find them ? ' 

* They haven't got it ; and it would scarcely 
repay such men to be in your position, to 
exercise the influence you possess/ 

But the soothing syrup* which bad quieted 
the bear before, was unavailing now, as he 
answered sulkily, ^Influence, an influence 
that's thwarted in everyway, at home, abroad, 
by those of my own household, and here am I 
with almost millions, I, to sit still and see a 
beggarly baronet put a county into the pocket 
of his son, when he's tired of the bauble/ 

*Mr. Bradfield?' 

* Is it true, or is it not true ? that's what. I 
want to know.' 

' My dear sir ! ' 

* Will you answer a plain question or not. 
Mr. Darville ? Is Sir Michael's son to be put 
in nomination in the place of his father ? ' 
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* There has been some talk in the county of 
such a thing, it is true.' 

' There hais been some talk of such a thing ! 
And why was I to be kept in the dark on such 
a subject? Are my interests of less conse- 
quence than this needy baronet to you, Mr. 
DarviUe?' 

' Your language and manners, Mr. Bradfield, 
put it out of my power to answer those ques- 
tions,' said the lawyer, whose heightened colour 
would have announced to one less blinded by 
the ill-temper into which he had wrought him- 
self, a disposition to rebel. 

* You've answered such questions before, and 
have found no fault with the language or 
the manner/ It was true; he had listened 
to such language and answered blandly and 
smoothly enough; but the last straw breaks 
the camel's back. The lawyer bit his lip and 
resumed : 

* Lord Crackborough has signified his inten- 
tion of supporting Mr. Carrington, and so have 
many others, who have, opposed his father; 

s2 
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provided that no personal acquaintance of their 
own party come forward/ 

* Then I shall oppose it. I shall oppose any 
such disgraceful monopoly as these hole-and- 
corner proceedings. Lord Crackborough will 
iind it to his interest not to oppose my nomin- 
ation. Yes, sir, my nomination. Is there any 
reason, Mr. Darville, why I should not oppose 
this precious baronet myself? ' 

*You forget that you are talking to Sir 
Michael Carrington's accredited agent, Mr. 
Bradfield.' 

* I forget nothing, sir — nothing whatever of 
our former relations. I know that we hold a 
mutual interest in assisting one another ; that 
your reputation is as necessary to you as mine 
to me ; but where are the proofs ? Who will 
venture to believe an aspersion at the end of 
so many years, when the cause has been twice 
tried and found rotten, and you held your peace 
without one tissue of evidence ? Where . are 
the papers ? Where are the witnesses ? Do 
such things exist? If I fall, does not your 
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ruin precede mine? And is mine likely to 
depend on a broken reed V 

* Cruel,' said Darville, clenching his hands. 

* Cruel, indeed ! have not I abided by Our 
implied contract ? Are you not rich and well 
to do in the world ? Have you not had my 
afiairs to manage, and my property to play with ?' 

* No, no, sir, never. I have acted as an 
honest steward — ' and again Darville rose from 
his chair. 

* Silence, sir. I have done everything for you. 
You have been well paid for your forbearance, 
as long as it was needful ; and might be so still. 
But why join my enemies in plotting against 
me? I have never interfered with your zeal 
for this baronet, whom you serve on the pre- 
tended score of old friendship — ' 

* My father and his were the closest friends, 
as far as their circumstances would permit ; ' 
but Abel Bradfield proceeded, without noticing 
the interruption, — * or from long-standing pre- 
judices, which have died out with everybody 
but himself and his self-sufficient son.' 
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* The men of your own party who will sup- 
port him, will do so because they believe in his 
moderate views. You yourself can have no 
wish to represent principles which are almost 
inconsistent with the possession of such a 
property as your own,* Darville would still 
willingly avoid an open rupture with so 
dangerous and inconsiderate a foe. 

* I represent what opinions I please, sir, so 
long as they are opposed to the views of Sir 
Michael Carrington. Why not in person? ' 

* There is nothing to prevent it.' 

* Will you forward my views, Mr. Darville ? ' 

* It is impossible. You know my position so 
well that it is cruel to ask it.' 

*Then you are he who prevents it.' A 
silence ensued, in which Abel Bradfield strove 
with some success to suppress his anger. He 
had an object to gain, and he thought he saw 
before him the only means of accomplishing 
it. * Darville, we are foolish to quarrel.' 

* I think so, Mr. Bradfield.' There was a 
pause, and Darville resumed — 
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* God knows how anxiously I have sought to 
avoid it/ His eyes filled when he thought of 
the children for whom he had toiled — of the 
boy who was a high wrangler, and whose hopes 
and prospects might be dimmed by the recol- 
lections of a father's disgrace, for which no 
money could repay him — of a daughter, whose 
beauty would fade in the shadow of a parent's 
degradation. 

Abel Bradfield looked at him with stern eyes. 
How he hated him for a tenderness with which 
he had no sympathy — how bitterly he felt that, 
if they had a common fieiult, he sat in the 
presence of a man immeasurably better than 
he. 

^ You will help me in this matter, then, will 
you not ? * 

* Show me how.* 

*Use your influence with Sir Michael.' 
Darville appeared to reflect. 

* I have a sort of influence with the baronet, 
it is true.' At length he said musingly, and 
growing paler again, as he twisted his glasses 
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backwards and forwards, while he spoke — * but 
if Stafford is bent on starting — ' 

* What then?' 

* All my influence, anybody's influeDce» will 
be of no avail/ 

*Why so? I thought all the obstinacy of 
the family was with the old fool.' 

Abel Bradfield did not see that every 
disrespectful allusion to the family called 
up a fresh colour in the lawyer's cheek. 
Darville was in prejudice and in feeling 
much more closely allied with the county 
people than Bradfield himself, notwithstanding 
all his assumption. 

* Few people know Stafford Carrington. 
Stafford Carrington will go through life as he 
is said to ride over a country. He will not 
exert himself without provocation; but start 
him and few men can beat him ; no man can 
stop him from trying to be in the first rank. 
He's very like your own son,' said Darville, 
with some degree of tenderness in his tone, for 
he had leanit to admire Laurence ; * if he had 
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lived less in the fashionable world he would 
have been very like him.' 

* I see nothing remarkable in my son but his 
wilfulness ; but why should young Carrington 
be tempted to start at all ? * 

* Your own son is the spur to his ambition. 
Under the exterior of an idler, and of a 
fashionable clubman, nothing more, for Stafford 
Carrington does not even affect vice, he con- 
ceals plenty of talent, a taste for reading, and 
clear and decided views. Since the acknow- 
ledged success of Mr. Laurence Bradfield, he 
has applied himself to business with greater 
energy than before ; and I am given to under- 
stand — rather, I cannot help knowing — that he 
has compared himself and his career unfavour- 
ably with that of your son.' 

* Flattering, at all events/ said Abel Bradfield, 
with half a sneer. 

' Imitation is said to be the greatest of all 
flattery ;' and Darville smiled. 

*It's the least delicate; and Laurence has 
returned the compliment with a vengeance.' 
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Darville chuckled secretly. His client was 
completely off the scent, and if h^ could only 
keep him away from the. election, and leave a 
favourable impression of the younger Car- 
rington, it was as much as he had a right to 
hope for, more than he expected. 

' How so ? there seems little that Laurence 
Bradfield could have to learn from Stafford Car- 
rington, warmly as I have spoken in his praise.' 

* I left my newly-fledged member going to 
curry favour with the country party by trying 
to break his neck with the hounds' 

' A good thing too, Mr. Bradfield. It will 
give him a great opportunity some day of 
uniting two great parties and interests in this 
county, of one of which at least you may 
claim to be the head.' 

Strange to say this compliment grated upon 
the manufacturer. At that moment he would 
like to have been the smallest of the legitimate 
aristocracy — 

* Nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illfi, 
Contentus vivit.' 
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Horace knew something of the world, even 
as it now is. 

Notwithstanding that the conversation had 
lasted some time, and, as we have seen, had put 
on various phases during the hour Mr. Bradfield 
had been in Darville's oflSce, it was manifest 
that each wanted still to say something. Each 
felt a difficulty ; or was it only that restraint 
which a knowledge of anything forbidden is 
apt to produce — ^a knowledge which made our 
first parents ashamed, and which, when they 
had gained it, they would willingly have kept 
to themselves ? 

Darville rang the bell, and ordered some sherry 
and a biscuit. While they drank a glass, each was 
busy collecting his thoughts for another attack. 

* What brought that fellow Morton back to 
this country? ' said Abel Bradfield. 

* Do you mean young Morton, as we used to 
call him, or the old man ? ' 

' The old man ? What old man— his father ?' 
and Mr. Bradfield stared with eyes that looked 
strangely scared. 
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* Yes ; Giles Morton, or Morton Giles, as he 
was called in Claygate, years ago. Are you 
speaking of him ? * 

*Of course not. I was speaking of Dan 
Morton. The scoundrel has returned to this 
country some time ago. I found him work as 
long as he would do it, and money when he 
would not.' 

* Which you found was much the oftener of 
the two. It's a bad plan.' 

* Assuredly : but what was to be done ? Why 
didn't he stop where he was ? ' 

* Because he had spent all his money, and 
committed some crime, probably, which rendered 
his absence necessary. He was always a bad 
fellow.' 

* And who should support him in his idleness?' 

* You were wrong to begin it. A vigorous 
resistance might have frightened him. Besides, 
he involves himself in ruin if he divulges. Your 
liberality is his only resource.' 

* And he tries it to the uttermost,' said Abel 
Bradfield, with a sigh. 
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^ Then resist him now. He is not such a fool 
as to face starvation.' 

* He fears it less than vou do, Darville.' 

* He is alone in the world. I fear for others, 
not for myself.' 

* Otherwise ? ' And the malice of the devil 
was in the speaker's eye. 

* I never could have borne it. I might have 
left the country. Would that I had done so. 
I might have disclosed all I knew — the world 
is not so hard. If there is wisdom in a multi- 
tude of counsellors, there is pity in their judg- 
ment too. I might have expiated my first and 
only step from the paths of honesty,, but I 
had others to consider, whom I could not con- 
sult.' 

The tone in which the lawyer spoke, more 
than the words, which were commonplace 
enough, might have melted some hearts; but 
Abel Bradfield had cased his round with the 
hardest metal, and the most pliable we know of, 
and it was not touched one bit. 

*As to this fellow Morton, resist him; he 
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knows who his friends are, who protects him at 
the bench, who gives him his cottage, and pays 
him the wages of honest labour for poaching 
and idleness. Stop it.' In another^s case the 
lawyer was bitter enough. His feelings were 
scarcely genuine ; but they might have been ; 
at least, they were better than none. 

* And yourself, Darville? If I asked him he 
would say the same of you. Justice should be 
even-handed. Let us stop the supplies.' Abel 
Bradfield looked stonily at his supposed victim ; 
he was playing with him before landing ; this 
was the exquisite part of the sport. * He can do 
nothing. Who will believe him ? A poacher 
— a vagabond — an idler. No testimony; no 
witnesses' 

*.None ? ' said Darville, as pale as ashes, and 
rising to his feet, as if the effort to sit were 
painful. 

* None.' 

' Listen, Mr. Bradfield ! I have eaten of your 
bread; I have received good and evil at your 
hands ; I respect and love your children ; and I 
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would not see them dishonoured by act or deed 
of mine. I was a young man^ just rising in the 
world, happy in a newly-formed home and ties, 
when I became a sharer in a secret, of which 
you and your family have reaped the fruits/ 
Darville shook, but not with fear now — it was 
with excitement. His face was no longer round 
and unintellectual. His forehead was swollen 
with veins ; his eyes had forgotten their cunning 
and their fear; they were honest and determined. 
It was Bradfield's turn to tremble ! * I have 
borne the burden I then took on me meekly — 
resignedly. Some men might have lightened it 
— you have not ; but you have paid me for it. 
The proofs are not wanting — witnesses are forth- 
coming.' Bradfield became so faint as to lean 
on his chair for support, into which he dropped. 
' There, sir, drink that ; ' and he poured out and 
handed, as steadily as he could^ a large glass of 
wine, * it may prepare you for news. Old Mor- 
ton is alive. More — he is in the Saxonby 
workhouse at this moment, dying. The papers 
you would have given ten years of your life, or 
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half your future, to have seen moulder into 
ashes, still exist.' 

* You lie, sir! you lie ! This is to intimidate 
me. This is to gain a purpose of your own.' 

^Mr. Bradfield, I forgive your suspicions. 
Ask your own parish priest, Mr. Scarsdale, 
whether the old man is alive or not. And I 
tell you that those papers exist, and they must 
be found. I will confess to you that I know 
nothing of them ; but they are in your hands, 
and they must be destroyed, if you would ensure 
your own safety, and my reputation.' 

' Scarsdale — Scarsdale,' repeated the manu- 
facturer, with deep emotion, * and he , knows 
this — .' The man's plight was pitiable. 

* He knows nothing ; and if he did, the rav- 
ings of imbecility will make but slight impres- 
sion against the position of so much wealth and 
respectability.' The last words were uttered 
with the slightest tone of scarcasm, but it died 
away immediately. 

' And you, sir, will make your own terms, I 
suppose ? ' 
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' I tell you again, Mr. Bradfield, that I know 
nothing of these papers, « I want no terms for 
myself. I tell you that those proofs are in your 
house. Search for them, as you would for 
hidden silver and gold; and when you have 
them, burn them. Bum them, I say; the 
whole house, if you will ; but destroy them first, 
and then set your best friends at defiance.' 

Is it wonderful after this that Abel Bradfield 
headed the fox ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

HINTS FOR A SENSATIONAL NOVEI.. 

* The fellow is distract, and so am I, 
And here we wander in illusions, 
Some blessed power deliver us from hence.' 

Com, of Errors. 

All men have their eventful days, why should 
not places have them too ? At all events this 
was an eventful one for Saxonby, as far as our 
story is concerned. We have seen a nobleman 
nearly killed, and a millionnaire discomfited. 
A little earlier a melancholy scene was enact- 
ing elsewhere. 

Scarsdale sat at breakfast. He had made up 
his mind for a holiday. The parish of Som- 
merton was in a healthy condition. He had 
seen his schools, and done all that he conceived 
necessary the day before, and he was about to 
enjoy what he was pleased to consider a day's 
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healthful and rational amusement. There came 
a knock at his door. 

* Hallo, Dalton! Good morning, you're out 
early, take a seat.' 

The master of Saxonby Union did as he was 
bid ; and Scarsdale swallowed half a cup of tea 
preparatory to business. 

* Mi's. Dalton thought I'd better come myself 
than send any o' those lads. They're a little 
uncertain, sir, about getting back again when 
they once gets out.' 

*If it's business, I always find it better to 
do my own than trust to other people,' replied 
Scarsdale. 

'Well, sir; it is business. You've been to 
see old Giles twice; and he's taken such a 
fancy to see you again, that I promised to come 
up. It isn't that he dislikes our chaplain, who's 
as good a man as ever lived, but he's always 
hankering after you, sir.' 

* That's very complimentary, Dalton ; and if 
I can do the poor fellow any service, I shall be 
very glad. Have you seen Mr. Lightfoot ? ' 

t2 
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*No, sir, not yet; but that's all right, I'm 
sure.' 

* Doubtless: but there's an etiquette in these 
matters, as well as among you soldiers, Dalton. 
So you must just take a note to him, and I'll 
come down after breakfast/ Searsdale finished 
his tea. 

* Thank ye, sir, I'll speak to the chaplain. 
But the poor old man can't last much longer, 
and he's something or other on his mind, as he 
can't die easy without saying, and he won't say 
it to anyone but you.' 

When Mr. Dalton had departed, carrying 
with him a note from Searsdale to the chaplain, 
mentioning the circumstances of the case with 
as much delicacy as he could, and offering his 
services in the emergency, he proceeded to 
dress, preparatory to his visit to the union. 

Searsdale was not yet a bishop, or even a 

yhigh dignitary of the church ; he had nothing 

of that portly character in his appearance which 

warrants the adoption of knee-breeches ; yet 

when he threw off his robe de chambre he stood 
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confest in Bedford cords of the newest make 
and pattern. He uttered no sound expressive 
of regret; not a sigh, not a murmur escaped 
his lips; but he took them off with a philo- 
sophy which might have become Byng when 
he laid aside his sword, and which proved his 
greater right to wear them. In a few minutes 
he had completed a more clerical toilette, and 
within half-an-hour he was ready to accompany 
Dalton, who waited downstairs, with the 
necessary permission. 

On entering the room set apart for those who 
were in extremis, and where there happened 
at this time to be no one but the old man in 
question, Scarsdale was struck with the change 
in his appearance. His great frame was still 
apparent, but his face was worn to the bones ; 
and his hands, lus he spread them before him on 
the counterpane, now rolling up a little thread, 
now snatching at the sheet as he lay anxiously 
watching the door, appeared like a network 
of blue veins and tendons. One thing struck 
Scarsdale at once ; it was the return of intel- 
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ligence to the features. There was nothings 
idiotic, counterfeit or real. There was the 
impress on them of a vast responsibility; a 
tremulous anticipation of a future ; a hope 
that all was not quite lost, which was heightened 
by the appearance of Mr. Scarsdale. - 

Scarsdale approached the bed ; and the man 
turned a feeble glance towards him. 

' This is very good of you, sir.' 

* How do you feel?' said the clergyman, taking 
one of his hands in his for a moment. 

'Better and clearer this morning, sir; but 
very, very weak ; I can't turn round.' 

' I'll come the other side. Can you hear me?' 

* Better than I have done for months past. 
As I get nearer the end of this world, I seem 
to have all the faculties again, which I shall 
soon do without, and which I^so often have 
misused.' 

* There are few of us who have not.* 
Dalton had left the room, and Scarsdale had 

gone round to the side of the bed where his 
patient could see him with more ease. 
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*Ah! sir, that's the way you gentlemen 
always talk ; and it's right enough too ; but you 
don't mean as I do, sir. There's a deal o' 
difference in crime/ 

* And a deal of difference in the temptation 
to it/ said Scarsdale ; * not that I wish you or 
any man to think lightly of the offences he has 
committed-; but the worst offence you can well 
commit is to despair/ 

* Yes, yes, I know, sir. It's the only one as 
is left me. Must I be a sinner all my moments, 
to the very last ? ' 

* In some sense we all must ; not absolutely, 
but we must carry our sinful nature with us 
to the grave. Whom God loves he chastens, 
Morton; let us hope that he chastens 
you/ 

* And what's a poor weak cretur like me to 
do, sir. I never had no book learning. When 
I was a boy things wasn't as they be now. 
Ah! What can I do?' 

* Bear your sickness patiently, and if you have 
done wrong to any man, make amends for 
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it, restore him fourfold/ Morton winced per- 
ceptibly. 

' Tliat*8 the road to heaven, is it, sir ? Oh ! 
it's a strait and narrow path for such bs me ; 
and what is it the minister says, sir, about 
faith?' 

* He says you must show your laith by your 
works, or God himself would not believe you.' 

* It's a hard saying.' 

'It is when a man has no faith; but that's 
not your case/ 

' You think better of me than I deserve, sir.* 

' I think only of you as a fellow-creature, 
Morton, and a Christian ; wanting pardon, and 
looking for it in the proper place. I think of 
you, as Christ has thought of thousands, and 
as I hope he will some day think of me.' 

From that time Scarsdale talked seriously 
to the old man, not despairingly, nor over 
hopefully; for he saw that he was wavering 
about some wrong which he had done in earlier 
years ; and that he was willing to persuade 
himself that it need not be exposed to human 
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eye. Nor need it. But the discipline is 
wholesome and good ; and there is hope of a 
wound being cured when the probing has been 
severe. An honest, truthful mind may be 
trusted to general confessions of error ; a shifty 
spirit requires to be held fast by bit and bridle 
lest it fall upon and crush the possessor. It is 
not good in all cases to spare the rod. 

Having got thus far he easily persuaded the 
old man to listen to portions of Scripture which 
appeared to bear upon his case; above all he 
joined in the beautiful service of the Visitation 
of the Sick ; and it was not until Scarsdale saw 
that he had made a good impression on the 
dying man, that he rose for the purpose of 
taking leave. 

^Mr. Scarsdale, that's the name, is it not, 
sir ? Come nearer ; I want to say something, 
but my head is wandering ; here, come nearer, 
sir, close to me.' 

Scarsdale leant down. His voice was not so 
clear as it had been ; for during the whole of 
this conversation, and during the prayers which 
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were read by his bedside, there had been a 
remarkable intelligence not only in his face» 
but in his voice ; and the questions he had put 
from time to time had been more acute than 
the language in which they were put would 
have led Scarsdale to believe possible. 

Leaning down then, and propping up the 
speaker as well as he could, with the scanty 
bolsters belonging to the room, Scarsdale waited 
the communication. At that moment an idea 
flitted across his mind. Looking at the old 
man, to see that he fully understood, he said : — 

* Attend to me one moment. If what you 
tell me involves the happiness or interests of 
other people in any way, it will be my duty to 
tell it, and to take what steps I think right to 
do justice, or to punish wrong. Do you under- 
stand what I meap ? ' 

The old man nodded his head in assent. 

* Then say on, my good friend, and the Al- 
mighty help you to look to your Saviour with a 
conscience void of offence to God or man.' 

* Amen ! ' said the dying pauper. And Scars- 
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dale again leant down close to his bed. At 
first the confession or acknowledgment went 
smoothly on of youthful follies, maturer sins, 
manhood's crimes. At length it reached a point 
at which the speaker's voice began to fail again: 
names were mixed up in confusion. Sir Reginald 
Carrington, Henry Bradfield, the Squire. Then 
he spoke of robbery, and flight, and some papers, 
and of his own complicity. * Tell them to look 
in the room — my son Dan knows all about it — 
in the Hall at Sommerton. The old man put 
them there, and I helped him. Let the 
rightful owner have them, Mr. Scarsdale — ^the 
rightful.' 

The voice had got weaker and weaker as he 
approached what should have been the climax 
of his confession. Scarsdale struggled to catch 
the remaining words. Suddenly the speaker 
stopped. Scarsdale turned to look, and as he 
turned the head fell forward, and all that re- 
mained on earth of old Giles Morton was in the 
arms of the parish priest of Sommerton. 

What Scarsdale had been able to collect of 
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the poor old sinner's confession, with the sur* 
mises he had made from former innuendoes, set 
him thinking. Your earnest practical man 
hates a mystery. To be the conveyancer of 
other people's secrets is terrible work — it is to 
have the slow and tortuous path of the covered 
cart through life instead of the steady and rapid 
flight of an open vehicle, A great secretmonger 
is always in danger of running up against some* 
thing, and finding nothing upset but himself. 

Having therefore got, as a matter of duty, 
what was likely to be a great and profitless 
burden, the next thing was to get rid of it. 

Saxonby was not remarkable for clever people, 
rather, I should say, people gifted with good 
common sense. Indeed, I know no place that 
is. Therefore, as lawyers are supposed to be 
paid for giving advice (and nobody ever gives 
anything worth keeping), everybody made a 
point of going straight to Hugh Darville in all 
difficulties. He was as competent as most men, 
and as impartial in his judgments. As he 
justly observed, however, he never got at the 
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truth. Clients always told their own story with 
their own colouring, so that he usually had to 
give counsel according to his impression of how 
the matter was likely to be. 

He had a great regard for Scarsdale; he 
believed him to be thoroughly honest, and what 
he had seen of him he liked much. In truth, 
he sometimes fancied he might have made a 
son-in-law of him, had it not been for the 
witcheries of Miss Bradfield. * What with Sir 
Michael's interest, we might have got him a 
chancellors or a crown living, and the young 
people would have done well,' said he, to him- 
self, upon the two or three occasions on which 
the curate had been to talk to him at his office. 

He had had time to recover himself from his 
conversation with his wealthy client, and was 
applying himself sedulously to his business, as 
he always did, when his clerk opened the door, 
and intruded a shock-head of unbrushed hair — 

* Can you see anyone ? 

* That depends entirely upon who it is, and 
what he wants,' 
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* I've not said you are engaged ; but, of 
course, I can; the office door is shut. Don't 
be alarmed, he can't hear. Who shall I say 
you are engaged with, on urgent business, at 
the present moment ? ' 

* Who is it, stupid?' 

* There, don*t be annoyed. It's nobody of any 
consequence : only the curate. I forget his name/ 

* What, Slowbody?* said Darville, rather 
dreading the infliction. 

* No, no ; the other one ; your friend, Mr. 
Bradfield's curate.' 

* Oh ! Scarsdale ? Certainly, show him in. 
What have you kept him waiting for all this 
time?' and Hugh Darville, anxious not to lose 
time, went on reading a brief. The head re- 
treated. 

*How are you, Scarsdale? I'll attend to you 
in a minute.' 

Scarsdale took a seat. 

' Now, then, how are you ; and what can I 
do for you? I suppose my clerk told you I had 
a roomful ? ' 
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* I shouldn't have believed him, if he had/ 
' That's candid. Why not ? ' 

* Because I saw Mr, Bradfield go out half-an- 
hour ago, and nobody has been here since/ 

*Your eyes and your brains go together, 
Scarsdale. Now tell me what you want. Any- 
thing more to do with those iron shares ? ' 

* Nothing whatever; I'm perfectly satisfied 
with the investment, and much obliged to you 
for your assistance. I came to talk about 
something else.' 

* Going to be married?* said the lawyer, quite 
certain that he was not, but very willing to put 
so interesting a subject into his head. 

' Not exactly ; that is, not at present. All 
parsons are going to be married some day or 
other, I suppose.' 

* In spite of their teeth, You've found that 
out with the limited experience one gets in a 
country town. How's Mrs. Tailby ? ' 

Scarsdale only laughed, and said he believed 
she was very well. 

* Perhaps your cousin s dead, and the living 
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is vacant. If so, I presume I may congratulate 
you ; ' and Hugh Darville looked serious enough 
for a minute to induce the belief that he was so. 
Scarsdale knew him better, and only told him 
that he had still his work to do in Sommerton, 
^ and occasionally elsewhere/ 

* Talking of livings,' said the lawyer, in reply, 
and this time looking neither so cheerful nor so 
straight into his friend's face, ^ talking of livings, 
do you ever go to the union now, for Lightfoot? 
There's old Giles Morton, or Morton Giles, I 
fancy you take some interest in ; at least, I do 
myself as an old acquaintance. We were talk- 
ing about him the last time you came in. You 
had been there to see him, I think you told me.* 

* I've seen him again to-day. He is the very 
person I came to talk to you about.' 

* Ah ! jeally. Fine old man, I think ; of a 
great age, too, he must be; let me see, 
eighty or more. Mind gone, somebody told me.* 

*I believe I did. I thought so from the 
former conversations I have had with him — I 
did not thiijik so this morning.' 
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For some reason or other a shade, scarcely of 
pallor, but rather of anxiety, crossed Hugh 
Darville's cheek. It gave him an older look 
than he usually had, which was one young for 
his years. 

' Ah ! then you think —that is, you fancy — 
that — that, in point of fact — I really forget 
what the subject of your former conversation 
was, exactly.* 

' You mean that you think I have reason 
to attach more importance to his apparent 
wanderings than I have done,' said Scarsdale, 
who looked a little hard into the lawyer's eyes, 
which again sought his gouty foot ; thence they 
travelled to some papers on the table, and 
drawing half a sheet of a torn note towards 
him, he affected to scribble on it, while he 
answered, as unconstrainedly as he could, — 

* Yes — yes — exactly so ; that is, the con- 
versation was about Sommerton, and some 
reminiscences of — let me see there was a note. 
Something about old Sir Reginald and Mr. 
Bradfield. You have it, of course ? ' 

VOL. II. u 
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* I'm sorry to say that I have lost it/ The 
look of anxiety partially fled from the lawyer's 
face, and he recovered his animation ' I lost 
it, I think, in the village, for I certainly had it 
with me. Circumstances arose in Sommerton 
which directed my attention to other things; 
and when I wanted to perform my implied 
promise to the old man by giving it to Mr. 
Bradfield, the paper was nowhere to be found.' 

*And he' has not given you any more of 
these fugitive productions ? After all, my dear 
Scarsdale, it was but some mummery of the poor 
old man, depend upon it. However he hasn't 
produced any more mysterious memoranda?' 

' None.' 

* But he may do so, poor fellow ; bother your 
life out perhaps with messages to Sommerton 
and Spring Vale; perhaps to me; all round 
the country, may be.' 

' Never.' 

' Ah ! you can't tell — very odd fellows those 
old paupers. We lawyers see a good many 
things that parsons know nothing about.' 
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* I dare say you do, fortunately for the par- 
sons. But old Giles will not trouble me with 
any more papers.' 

* Why not ? When those curious old fellows, 
who haven't led the quietest of lives, and who 
have travelled half over the globe are ailing, 
they get the most extraordmary crotchets into 
their heads, about the sins they have committed, 
and the people they have had to do with, and 
the secrets they have been entrusted with, and 
all sorts of wonderful things, and people that 
they have never known at all. Now I dare say 
that old Giles Morton will some day persuade 
you that he has dealt in half the murders in 
the country, and certainly knocked on the head 
half the colonists of Australia, or wherever he 
went to; and perhaps involve you and me, 
and half-a-dozen more of us, in a wonderful 
web of his own weaving.' 

*That he certainly never will, you may 
depend upon it.' 

*Why not? They all of them talk of 
themselves as miserable sinners, which they 

u2 
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are; and then they get to attach some par- 
ticular virtue to a confession of what they 
never committed. Very likely to send for you 
again next week to listen to some more 
rhodomontade of the same sort, only with 
different names.' 

*That he certainly never will. Take my 
word for it.' 

Darville appeared excited in his determination 
to fight out the subject, and Scarsdale rather 
laughed at his own jocose pertinacity, under 
the circumstances. 

* Why not, then?' said the other, *they all 
of them do.' 

* Because he's dead. The old man died in 
my arms an hour ago.' 

To say that Darville looked relieved is 
the mildest form of expression, if his fea- 
tures were at all an index to his mind. 
He was very considerably relieved, and 
most unexpectedly. The man in whose 
hands, as far as he knew, was a secret 
which might have exposed a crime to 
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which he had admitted himself to have been 
accessory, though with extenuating circum- 
stances, was dead. He had died without 
giving any more documentary evidence of 
complicity. Was it possible that he could 
have made any verbal statement of circum- 
stances which could have involved himself and 
Abel Bradfield in any way: The first object 
was to ascertain what he had said, the second 
to rebut it, if needful. The reader already 
knows that he had participated in some sort of 
wrong; that he had repented of his ill-doing 
almost as soon as it was done ; but that he had 
not yet reached that state of repentance which 
is not satisfied until it has restored fourfold, as 
an evidence of its sensations, where an other- 
wise fair reputation might be blasted vnthout 
attaining any object. If he could have now 
undone what he had done, he would probably 
have set about it; but to rob his family and 
himself of their fair fame for an unpractical 
punctiliousness was more than he was capable 
of doing. So he said — 
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* And you are come here to tell me sometbiDg 
about him? Some more last words of John 
Baxter?' 

*I confess that was partly my object in 
coming, but you seem scarcely to care about 
the communication.' 

* My dear Scarsdale, as far as you are con- 
cerned — that is, if it is for your satisfaction — 
I shall be delighted to hear you first, and 
advise you afterwards.' 

* Well, that's all I can possibly want ; so — ' 

* Excuse me ; many persons come to me for 
advice who give me just as much intelligence of 
their affairs, as they think good for me or 
themselves. Half confidences are useless. In 
such cases a secret should be as close between 
a man and his lawyer, as between a man and 
his horse.' (Mr. Darville lived in a hunting 
country.) ' But I am sure I have nothing to 
fear from you on that score.' 

* Nothing whatever ; and yet, it seems very 
absurd, Darville. Do you know I cannot now 
tell what he did say of consequence ; or rather 
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I cannot find anything to put together into 
connected sentences to lay before you;' and 
the curate began to think how he should begin, 
although the convictions and impressions 
remained upon his own mind as forcibly as 
ever, 

•Well, what did he say? Out with it, my 
good fellow, and let me see what I can make of 
it ; perhaps we may put it into shape together ;' 
and Hugh Darville rubbed his hands with a 
cheery good-humour, which represented only 
his intense desire to get at the bottom of what 
had been told. 

* He told at first of his childhood, and then 
of his youth ; that the one had been neglected 
and the other corrupted.' 

' Of course : just as I said,' replied Darville, 
drawing his paper nearer. 

* His great error, as usual, poaching and 
neglect of church and religion, for he never 
seems to have been an intemperate man.' 

* No, he never was — he was a clever, clear- 
headed fellow — ' 
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* You knew bim, then ? * said Scarsdale in his 
turn, hurriedly, and assuming the place of the 
cross-examiner for a moment. Darville appeared 
embarrassed for an instant, but replied calmly 
enopgh — 

* No, no, that is, not personally ; by hearsay 
very well ; he had a sort of reputation in the 
neighbourhood, and we lawyers are bound to 
know everything ; besides, he was about thirty 
years older than I am ; but I beg your 
pardon, Scarsdale, pray go on with your ac- 
count/ 

* He spoke of Australia, and some man 
called Jackson, a postilion, a friend of his own 
son, and in connection with them of Mr. 
Bradfield ; the first Bradfield, I mean, and the 
old Sir Reginald Carrington ; then he came to 
some story about parchments, as he called 
them — ' 

' Parchments : what do you suppose he 
meant by that ? ' 

* Well ! it's difficult to say ; he was inco- 
herent rather; but the idea had gained great 
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hold upon his mind. I presume he meant some 
sort of deed, or legal papers ; it seems & 
common name among poor people for such 
matters.' 

* Undoubtedly — anything more ? 

' Yes : he spoke of the house at Sommerton ; 
and he tried to explain the situation of a par- 
ticular room in the Hall, with which he himself 
had had to do/ 

* You don't know of what trade or calling he 
was, do you, Scarsdale ? ' 

* No, indeed I don't ; I never asked him/ 

* A lawyer would — that's unlucky ; ' and Dar- 
ville looked acutely out of one eye. 

* Why so?' 

* Something to have known what he could 
have to do at Sommerton Hall.' 

* Truly. One could find out probably at 
Claygate, his native place.' 

* Not if he's been in Australia so many years 
since.' Scarsdale looked up again, impressed 
with Hugh Darville's assumption that it was 
since his connection with Sommerton. He said 
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nothing however. *Did he give you no clae 
beyond this to anything? ' 

*I think not — stay — yes, he did. He said 
something about the Sommerton Estate, and 
everybody having their own.' 

* Ah ! that's important, you think ; ' and 
Darville laughed again; not very naturally; 
but still the laugh was a good one, as times go, 
* and that's all, Scarsdale, what do you make of 
it ? ' and again he drew his note paper toveards 
him. 

* It was because I could make nothing of it, 
that I came to you.' 

* Really. Well ! I can make nothing of it, 
either ; making nothing, you know, is a contra- 
diction in terms. Nobody can make nothing.' 

* So I should think ; nobody is the only 
person able to do so. Now your opinion, Mr. 
Darville? Let us know what you think of this 
business.' 

* Were these things all he had to confess ? ' 
asked Darville ; and then he took up a pen and 
his note paper, and ran his eye down it. * Then 
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let us see to what it all amounts. Let us sum 
up. No witnesses to call, of course.' 

* First then,' began Scarsdale, when he was 
interrupted. 

* Yes ! first we have, " reading from his note 
paper " juvenile delinquencies : common to us 
all, no men know that better than you. Eh ! 
Scarsdale ? ' 

Scarsdale assented — * What next ? ' 

* Poaching : a conventional crime — ^punishable 
by some magistrates, venial by others, — an 
heroic virtue or a vulgar vice, according to 
circumstances; neglect of religious duty, the 
peculiar privilege of the upper classes during 
the London season.' Again he looked at his 
notes, while Scarsdale, sat by, biting his lips, 
and rather inclined to be angry. 

'Temperate, or, not the reverse; a great 
virtue.' 

* Certainly,' said Scarsdale. 

* Talked about Australia, an usurpation of 
the rights of the secretary for the colonies, 
and the leaders of the convict question.' He 
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went on, * And a postilion. A very matter-of- 
fact sort of person, utterly out of place in 
Australia. Then of old Bradfield, between 
ourselves, a very great and most respectable old 
rascal ; and then of Sir Reginald CarriDgton, the 
most finished gentleman of his day. George 
the Fourth always selected his friends with 
judgment.' 

• And treated them with cruel caprice, they 
say.* 

• Perhaps he did. The devil is not so black 
as he has been painted. But, to return to 
business. Here is something about Sommerton 
and a room, in which your late penitent seems 
to have been employed. If he were a carpenter, 
or an upholsterer, a mason, or a chimney-sweep, 
or if he were intimate with the old iron-master 
(a thing not impossible), nothing more natural. 
What else should he have to do with a room in 
Sommerton Hall?' The lawyer looked blankly 
into the face of his auditor, who was unable to 
reply, but who felt that the explanation was far 
from satisfactory. 
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* Oh ! oh ! find the parchments. Well ! well ! 
there may be something in that, to be sure; 
though I think not. Now, those are the heads 
of the business ; what do you make of them 
yourself, Scarsdale ? ' and Hugh Darville pushed 
away his note paper and pen from before 
him. 

' It is impossible to deny the truth of what 
you say, and yet I don't feel perfectly satisfied. 
There seems to be too much foundation for 
such a flimsy structure as yours.' 

' And too heavy a mansion built by you on 
so small a foundation. Given, as you Cambridge 
men would say — ' 

' I was Oxford — ' 

*Ah! I forgot — well then, as you Oxford 
men would say: Given a room in a country- 
house, a fashionable baronet, a vulgar iron- 
master, scenes at the diggings, a postilion, title- 
deeds, and a pauper's confession to find out — 
what? Capital material for a fashionable 
novel, in the hands of a very unscrupulous 
sensationalist ; but utterly useless to frame an 
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indictment, or get up a case. Serjeant Mellor 
himself would be at a loss.' 

* And that is really your opinion ? ' 
*That is really my opinion.' And so it was: 
veritably, truly. What should a man make out 
of such an outline ; how should he fill it up, so 
as to carry probability along with it ? As Hugh 
Darville remarked, it wanted a novelist, and one 
not over- scrupulous, to make anything of it, 
A lawyer and a parson ; really the thing seemed 
absurd. The former practical and sound, the 
latter with no taste for romancing; looked at 
it in this light, there was very little to be got 
out of it. 

But there is another way of regarding most 
things. Men, especially honest men, have an 
instinct which dictates to them, frequently, 
what could not be discovered by the soundest 
principles of mental logic. A man feels a 
thing to be true, though he cannot tell you 
why. Upon the same ground as our dislike 
to Dr. Fell is our inherent sentiment of the 
* real state of the case.' As conscience dictates 
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what is right, or points out what is ^Tong, 
without the trouble each time of going over 
the premises by which it reaches its conclu- 
sions ; so a nameless sensation, as inexplicable 
as that which exists in a bat's wing, and almost as 
unerring, warns us of what is shrouded in a mys- 
tery impenetrable to the mere faculty of reason. 
Scarsdale did not think over, nor argue the 
point with himself or with Hugh Darville ; but 
he felt that, with all its absurdities, and the 
shortcomings of his late penitent's confession, 
there was a something in the background which 
ouglit to be solved. Whether he could do it, 
or whether he was the person to do it, was a 
question admitting of argument. Whether it 
was a will case, or whether it was a defective 
title ; whether it was a fraud, or an accident, in 
which the Sommerton property and its owner 
were involved, he had no idea but that there 
was a real mystery somewhere round about 
Abel Bradfield ; he felt perfectly certain. After 
puzzling his brains ineffectnally for some time, 
and trying at last to get the better of it, by 
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reading, he sallied forth for a walk. Most of 
his w^lks were in one direction, and lie took 
the same route to-day ; the road to Sommer- 
ton ; where he might do some good among his 
people unostentatiously and unpremeditatedly. 
His mind still ran in the same channel ; but it 
took a different turn, and involved himself 
personally in the discussion. If there was any- 
thing to be done, was he the man to do it ? 
Certainly not. 

Scarsdale never endeavoured to deceive him- 
self. His personal quarrel and hearty dislike 
to Abel Bradfield would have decided the 
answer in the negative. A second motive 
drew him the same way. A certain sentiment 
towards Ellen Bradfield, which he had never 
succeeded in wholly repressing. These acted 
upon him as, what is called in mechanics, a 
Composition of Forces. Had they urged him 
in different ways, he would have been governed 
honestly by their difference as he was now by 
the combination of their effect. So, * Certainly 
not' was the answer. 
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I presume that the reader is not astonished 
to hear that Scarsdale, though only the curaie^ 
as a wholesale tea-dealer or general broker in a 
fashionable suburb might observe, had fallen in 
love with the daughter of the so-called squire of 
Sommerton. He could not help it. That 
appears to be the most natural excuse for all 
such proceedings, and long may it remain so. 
Premeditation in love is a sort of luxury which 
ought to belong only to crowned heads. Papas 
and mammas will be horrified at this latitu- 
dinarian doctrine ; but I cannot help that, any 
more than Scarsdale. 

After a time he made up his mind that it 
* would not do.* Not that he thought or found 
that he was inferior to Mr. Bradfield in point 
of position ; he was never taught to feel that 
excepting by those to whom he was perfectly 
indifferent. It was the uniform kindness and 
unembarrassed geniality of Ellen Bradfield that 
taught him a painful truth. Fi^m the day he 
set foot in the place to the present time, she had 
accepted his civilities and his services, had gone 
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about the parish helping him to do good, had 
asked favours of him, and had been as perfectly 
unreserved in all her communications, as if he 
had been a brother. 

Ignorant persons would have called h^ a 
coquette, or the gentleman presumptuous, had 
Scarsdale made her an offer and been refused. 
He was no such fooL He saw his way, and 
began a retreat, which bid fair to be as success- 
ful as that of Xenophon or Sir John Moore. 
And every day that he retreated, he provoked 
a higher respect of the lady in question. He 
had become almost capable of a friendship, 
more lasting than, if not so exciting as, love. 

He was walking briskly, with his eyes on the 
ground, across the road, having arrived at some 
such point in his meditations, hearing nothing, 
seeing nothing, totus in iUiSy when a horseman 
at full speed came suddenly upon him. The 
man pulled with a jerk, and was just about to 
swear, a not uncommon habit with grooms 
when they have nearly caused the death of a 
fellow-creature, when catching sight of the 
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black coat and well-assured features of Mr. 
Scarsdale, he stopped his horse and touched 
his hat. 

* What's the matter, Morgan; anyone ill at 
Sommerton ? * 

'Lord Mentmore's had a fall and has got 
percussion of the brain, sir. I'm going for 
Dr. ProbewelL' And the man went away at 
his best pace. 

Mentmore at Sommerton. Where ? in the 
village or at the Hall? probably the latter. 
Just a twinge of jealousy came over him. It 
was cured by a heap of stones and a large 
puddle, into the latter of which he slipped from 
the former, over which he stumbled, from not 
thinking what he was about. It was not his 
way usually ; he must have been very bad. 
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